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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


What's Ahead (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

At home, the primary campaigns are 
under way and by fall Republicans will 
be pitted against Democrats in the No- 
vember election campaign. The Mc- 
Carthy-Army hearings will be over and 
the standing of the principals in the 
political community may be changed. 
Congress will have taken a position on 
Attorney General Brownell’s request for 
legislation to permit wire tapping in 
cases involving subversion. Hawaii and 
Alaska may still be seeking statehood. 
In the field of organized labor, a “third 
force” may soon be under way. Con- 
gress is also considering expansion of 
Social Security Act coverage. 

Abroad, the negotiations at Geneva 
may affect the settlements in Korea and 
Indo-China. Progress of settlements in 
these areas will affect formation of the 
European Defense Community and for- 
mation of a Southeast Asia defense or- 
ganization. We can watch for develop- 
ments in other areas of the world, ‘in- 
cluding the Middle East, and Latin 


America. 


Discussion Questions 
Domestic Problems 


1. In some states the primary cam- 
paigns are going to be hotly contested; 
in others they will be dull affairs. What 
factors help to explain the difference in 
the campaigns? 

2. Name the two large union affili- 
ates that now dominate the scene in 
organized labor. Name the three union 
Jeaders who may combine to form a 
new group. What union does each 
head? 

3. How many of you have seen the 
McCarthy-Army hearings televised? 
How many have heard the hearings 
on radio? Do you think that the atten- 
tion being given the hearings through- 
out the nation is justified? Explain. 

4. Should Congress pass legislation 
permitting the Attorney General to ob- 


cd ot 


. St. Paul, Minn. 








dential campaign of 1884. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, World History, Problems of American Democracy— 
“What's Ahead This Summer?” beginning on page 7. Ap overview of current 
domestic and foreign problems that are likely to be with us this summer. 

American History—“American Folk Music,” beginning on page 18. This 
is a Scholastic Writing Award winner in Expository Article. It is a spirited 
evaluation of the place folk music holds in our culture. 

American History—“The Changing Mugwump,” beginning on page 26. 
This award winner in Expository Article tracks down the changes in the 
meaning of “mugwump,” a term that received much attention in the Presi- 


American History—“The Hill,” beginning on page 20. An Award-winning 
short story in which the vast plains of Kansas are crossed by pioneers who 
valued a drop of rain more highly than a pot of gold. 








tain evidence by wire tapping where 
subversive activity is involved? Defend 
your answer. 

5. For years, now, both Hawaii and 
Alaska haye been applying for state- 
hood. What has been the chief obstacle 
to admitting Hawaii as a state? Alaska? 

6. On what ground is the Depart- 
ment of Justice planning to investigate 
a charge of monopoly in the automobile 
industry? 

7. It is said that Social Security legis- 
lation is of special interest to Congress- 


men in an election year. Why? What 
proposals are being made to amend 
the Social Security Act? If you were in 
Congress would you favor or oppose 
such legislation? Give your reasons. 


Things to Do 


1. Organize the class as the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Take up 
the question, “How far are we prepared 
to go in preventing the spread of com- 
munism in Southeast Asia?” 

2. Two students can pretend that 





HAPPY VACATION! 
This is the final issue of Senior Scholastic for the current school year. 
We wish you, one and all, a pleasant and rewarding summer vacation. 
If you are in mid-town Manhattan this summer, why not drop in to 





see us? We are at 33 West 42nd Street, between 5th Avenue and the Avenue 
of the Americas. After talking with our editors, you may want to browse in 
the New York Public Library across the street, or window-shop on Fifth 
Avenue. A few blocks to our east is the United Nations. But start with us! 
We would like to meet you. 

Our sincere thanks to you for your many letters of approval and of 
constructive criticism. We hope you'll again be a member of the Senior 
Scholastic family next term. Ouir first issue, to be dated September 15, 1954, 
will reach you soon after Labor Day. _ -H. L. H. 
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they are John Foster Dulles and Syng- 
man Rhee. Dulles is trying to convince 
Rhee that nothing further can be gained 
by a resumption of war in Korea in 
order to achieve unity of the peninsula. 
Have the students act out their parts. 


The Changing Mugwump (p. 26) 


Digest of the Article 


The term mugwump was used in the 
Presidential campaign of 1884 to casti- 
gate those Republicans who refused to 
support James G. Blaine, the party's 
nominee, because they charged that he 
lowered the moral tone of the party. 
The meaning of the term was changed 
by the campaign, and it has been modi- 
fied since 1884. 


Things to Do 


1, Individual students can consult 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
for brief, authoritative biographies of 
one or more of the following participants 
in the Presidential campaign of 1884. 
Henry Ward Beecher, James G. Blaine, 
George William Curtis, Grover C 2ve- 
land, Charles William Eliot, Carl 
Schurz. 

2. Report to the class on the moral 
tone of the Presidential campaign of 
1884. 

3. Consult H. L. Mencken, The 
American Language, for other words 
which have had different meanings in 
different periods of our history. Tell the 
story of one of them to the class. 





facturers of writing equipment. 





SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
To be sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 1955 will be co-sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines and the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, leading manu- 


The Writing Awards, to be conducted next year for the 30th time, were 
established in 1925 by Scholastic Magazines as a major division of the 
Scholastic Awards for creative writing and visual arts by high school students. 
They provide recognition in both Senior and Junior Divisions for outstanding 
literary work by young people and have long been recognized as the 
“Pulitzer Prizes” of high school writing. The high standards which have 
come to be associated with them will be maintained without a break. In 
addition to providing the cash awards for the general classifications, the 
Sheaffer Company will give special awards of “Snorkel” 

Complete Rules and Information for the 1955 Awards will be published 
in September, 1954, and will be publicized throughout the school year in 
all Scholastic Magazines. The closing date will be March 1, 1955. 


fountain pens. 








American Folk Music (p. 18) 


Digest of the Article 

Folk music is made up of ballads, 
folk tunes, and spirituals. Since the 
Revolutionary War, we have developed 
our own folk music. Folk songs come 
from every kind of person, every era of 
history, and every place the English 
language has penetrated. A study of 
our folk music will offer an insight into 
our history. 

Some noted collectors of folk music 
are Burl Ives, Carl Sandburg, John and 
Allan Lomax, John Niles, and the Li- 
brary of Congress. You'll get a lot more 
out of folk music if you sing it yourself. 








Cissie in Minnesota Journal of Education 


Things to Do 


1. Perhaps someone in the class can 
sing a folk song—ballad, tune, or spir- 
itual. He can teach it to the class. If 
this isn’t. practical, perhaps the school’s 
music teacher can play a folk song and — 
teach it to a group. 

2. Does anyone have a recording of 
a folk song that he could bring to class 
for use on the school record player? 

3. Become familiar with the story 
of folk music through such standard 
works as: Fireside Book of Folk Songs, 
M. B. Boni (ed.); America Sings, by C. 
L. Carmer; Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter, by J. A. Lomax; other books by 
Lomax, including American Ballads and 
Folk Songs, Cowboy Songs and other 
Frontier Ballads, Folk Song: U.S.A.; 
American Songbhag and New American 
Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. 


Puppet People (p. 6) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you like to watch puppet 
shows? Why? 

2. Bil Baird tells us that adults no 
longer apologize for liking puppets. 
How do you account for this change? 

3. What kind of training did Bil 
Baird have for his present work with 
puppets? 

4. What kind of lesson can you learn 
in training for your own career from 
a study of Bil Baird’s career? 





Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 13) 
St. Lawrence; four; 60; moon; sun; earth; 
Dienbienphu; Geneva; Indo-China (or Viet 


“By the time he finishes we'll be too old to step briskly out into the world.” Nam or Southeast Asia). 
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Take “sa cover off the box 
—~yenre cet to go 


ing you need to make 


-Chapshots 


Flach chote 


indoors, outdoors, morning, hoon or night 


All in one wonderful Kodak package, you get this most 
popular flash camera —flasholder— batteries— flash bulbs 


Kodakt femoue Brownie ae 


See it, wherever Kodak Cameras are sold 


All this for only 1365 Camera alone, $695 


TWO MORE GREAT BUYS IN KODAK CAMERAS 


Kodak Duafiex IlliCam- Brownie Holiday Cam- 





Prices include Federal Tax and are 


era—the popular reflex 
type—big bright view- 
finder — handy neck 


' strap. Camera with 


Kodet Lens $14. 95 » 
Flasholder $4. 


era — inexpensive — 
compact—gets excel- 
lent snaps. Easy to 
load—easy to carry— 
easy to use. Brownie 


Holiday Camera $3.95. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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SMOOTH STYLES AND 
SMART LOOKS— 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS FOR BOYS 
ARE ‘CAMPUS APPROVED / 





Campus-Approved is right. A representative showing of new 
Arrow Grad shirts was taken to fellows all over the country. They 
rated them tops on good fit, good looks and slick patterns. Fel- 
lows said ...“the kind of shirts we really like to wear.” 

Next time you're shirt shopping, pick up a few Arrow Grad 
shirts. Sport or dress, plain or fancy, you just can’t beat ‘em. 
They're cut for plenty of style and tailored in the traditionally 
fine Arrow manner. 


Get some for yourself ... you'll see lots of them in school and 
out. Ask for Arrow Grad shirts at your favorite store. 


a ARROW 


a ey GRAD SHIRTS 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co,dne. 





Authentic Blueprint Boat 
Builder set. ‘‘Sanforized”’ 


shirt, $3.50. Trunks, $2.95. 


Unusual rope pattern 
in “Sanforized” cotton. 
Maize, blue or tan. $3.50. 


Exciting cotton plissé in 
a wide range of smart 
patterns and colors. $2.95, 


White, terry, crew-neck 
pullover. Many bright 
collar colors. $2.95. 


of printed cotton on a tan background. There’s a variety of 
colors to choose from, and matching swim trunks, too. Get 
yourself some casual, comfortable Arrow Grads . . . even the 
gals love ‘em! 


Arrow Grads are just the ticket for sports and casual wear. At 
left is an easy-to-take terry cloth sport shirt in maize or white 
with harmonizing gingham trim. Note the smooth gingham 
swim trunks to match. At right, a Mexican-inspired sport shirt 





- . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
-want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Subscribe After Graduation 


Dear Editor: 

I like your magazine very much. I 
guess the reason I like it so much is 
the fact that it gives most all the news 
in a self-explanatory way. You under- 
stand it much better. Of course, I also 
like the “Say What You Please” depart- 
ment, your Forum Topics, Jam Session, 
and your laughs department. In other 
words, I like your whole magazine. 


What I would like to know is, would 
it be possible for me or any other senior 
to receive this magazine after I am 
graduated? This is my first year to read 
it, and I wish it might not be my last 
year. 

L. V. B. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Yes, L. V. B., you may subscribe. 
You can receive the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic for a full year—thirty 
issues—by sending $2 to the Subscrip- 
tion Department, Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Your copy will be sent to you weekly 
throughout the school year.—Editors) 


Thank You 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to express my opinion 
of your magazine. Your variety of arti- 
cles has made the magazine very inter- 
esting. 

The series of articles, “Freedom An- 
swers Communism,” is very educational 
and helps us to appreciate our country 

(Continued on page 29) 








OUR FRONT COVER 


The photo on our cover t.us week was 
taken by Sy Handelsman, 17, of Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston, Ill. Sy’s work 
won a commendation in the 1954 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. The 
photo was made with a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic and was first shown at the Wie- 
boldt Stores Regional Exhibition. Sy’s 
photography teacher is Mr. John J? Coch- 
rane, who is also Camera Club Adviser. 





Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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» imate OOOO. 


. 83 1/3, 45, or 78 rpm. 


3. Shade tree. 


. Type of dance done to 
popular music with a fast 
beat. 

3. Worth; price. 

. Fastened to the mouth- 
piece of a clarinet. 

. “I Ain’ ___. Nobody.” 
_ ager, young person. 


21. Linear (abbr.). 


. Slow melancholic form 
of jazz. 

__ the Gloaming.” 
5. “Till the ___. of Time.” 


7. Three-toed sloth of 


South America. 


28. Hawaiian food. 


. They tell time: sun ___. 
. Music in % time. 

. Move in rhythm and in 
time with music. 

. Speaks loudly; summons. 


36. Flat piece ot coarse, 


woven fabric. 

. Railway (abbr.). 

. Command; order. 

. “_____ Each His Own.” 


3. Flat piece of wood. 


. So; thus (Latin). 


5. “The _ Spangled 


Banner.” 

ae 

. “Sidewalks of New __.” 
. Non-metallic element 
found in borax. 


2. Used for rowing. 


. “Waiting for the Robert 
_ AEOEE ae 

. Sings with rapid changes 
of voice. 

Tune. 


. Weary. 
. Music for one voice or 


. Composer of “God Bless 


America.” 


. Fat abundant in animal 


and vegetable tissue. 


. Prophetic sign. 


_ Came Upon a Mid- 


night Clear.” 
3. Official emblem of U. S.: 


the bald _____ 


. Evangelical (abbr.). 

. Household pet. 

. Margarine. 

. Regret. 

. Singer with Jack Benny. 
5. 16 ounces. 

ae Lewis, orchestra 


leader. 


. “For He’s a Good 


Fellow.” 


. Songstress Shore. 
. Drink made with malt. 
. Friend. 

9. Possessive pronoun. 


. Wall built to hold back 


water. 


. Deed. 
. “It’s a Long, Long 


to Tipperary.” 


. “Der Bingle.” : 
. A former President plays 


this instrument. 


. Disc ; 


“ 


eee te 


. “When I Grow Too Old 


to 
42. Poet. 


instrument. 
ai Young.” 


. Female deer. 
. National League (abbr.). 
. Second note of the 


musical scale. 


Music Box 


By Arlene Dong, Washington H. S., San Francisco, Calif. 


* Starred words refer to music 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. Answere on p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Puppet People 


Meet Bil and Cora Baird, who have created 
“about a thousand little people for television 





IL and Cora Baird share their home in New York City 

not only with their three-year-old son Peter, but with 
about 1,000 of the most opinionated characters you've ever 
seen. And the chances are you have seen many of them, 
for they're puppets, and the Bairds have had them on CBS 
television pretty regularly now for the past three years. 
Also, they have given a great many guest performances on 
other people’s shows. 

These puppets, as well as pieces of unfinished puppets, 
are all over the place—lying on workbenches, hanging on 
hooks, laid away in big cardboard boxes, and hanging in 

lusters from the ceiling under plastic dust covers. 

Bil—he was originally Bill, but he had to have a three- 
letter name to join thé Crowned Radish Club at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1927—lets his puppets grow of 


heir own accord. 


“To Make a Puppet Come to Life” 

“Sometimes,” he will tell you, “a puppet will be hanging 
‘round half finished on a hook in the workshop for years, 
intil we find out just what he’s going to be like. You keep 
looking at him (or her) every few days—and you change 
the eyes or the nose or the jaw a little. Sometimes it’s a 
natter of swapping heads and bodies. to make a puppet 

me to life. We never put a character into a show until 
ve know how it’s going to behave.” 

Some of the Baird puppets you’ve probably seen are 
Snarky Parker, Heathcliff the talking horse. J. P. the young 
“oy, and Groovy the disc jockey. 

The Bairds are very happy that an increasing percentage 
their fan mail is from adults. “People used to be very 
apologetic when they said they liked puppets,” Bil said, 
“but we don’t get so many apologies now. Perhaps some 
day Americans will take puppets as seriously as they do in 
Europe.” 

Bil’s first puppet was given to him when he was seven 
years old by his father, a chemical engineer, when the 
family was living in Grand Island, Neb. Later, when Bil 
was in high school in Mason City, Iowa, he built a stage 
in the attic. Using an old auto dashboard for a switchboard, 
he and his friends put on puppet shows of Treasure Island. 
Later, at the University of Iowa, he helped pay his way 
by playing an accordion with dance bands and putting on 
puppet shows. He was graduated in 1926. 

After his year at the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, he 
spent the summer in Europe, paying his way by playing 
hot American jazz to rural French audiences. His listeners 
were not only surprised but fascinated 

When he returned to America he got a job with Tony 
Sarg, an established puppeteer. For Sarg he took a puppet 


vy + + QUOTE OF THE WEEK + x x 


A cardinal rule for success is not only to avoid making 
the same mistake twice yourself but never to repeat the 
error of another.—Marvin Small 


show called Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves on tour all 
over the country—for one night stands. “I never knew there 
were so many trains in America leaving at five in the morn- 
ing,” Baird said. 

Now Cora Baird comes into the picture. In 1936 Bil 
Baird had gone to work for himself and was doing com- 
mercial puppet shows for advertisers all over the country. 
But when Orson Welles was staging Christopher Marlowe's 
play, The Tragedy of Dr. Faustus, in New York City, Welles 
asked Baird to create puppets representing the six Deadly 
Sins called for in the script. 

When the play was'staged a young actress named Cora 
Burlar was assigned to speak the parts of the Sins Gluttony 
and Sloth. The following year Bil and Cora were married, 
and although she had played in many Broadway shows 
she gave up acting and set about learning to be a puppeteer. 
She found Bil a very strict teacher. 

In their early days the Bairds did everything themselves. 
They invented characters, wrote scripts, and then made 
the puppets out of wood, plastic, cloth, metal, plaster, and 
every kind of material there is. Once Bil bought four old 
grand pianos for two dollars each, remarking afterward, 
“It’s amazing how much good hard wire you can get out 
of a grand piano.” 


“it Combined All the Things He Liked” 


They also had to design and make clothes for the puppets. 
Sometimes, too, Bil not only wrote music to go with puppet 
shows, but played it himself. They gave performances in 
night clubs, in movie houses, or in the theatre. Once they 
were in the Ziegfeld Follies. ‘ 

During the war they made farming films with puppets 
for the U. S. Government. The films were shown in South 
America to teach better farming methods. 

Today the Bairds have a staff of ten people—sculptors, 
mechanics, writers, and artists—working all the time, making 
new puppets and keeping the old ones repaired. But both 
the Bairds work right along with them. 

Right now the Bairds are busier than ever with the 
CBS-TV 7-to-9 Morning Show. (Actually the show is before 
the cameras from 7 to 10; the 9-to-10 hour accommodates 
stations in the Central Time Zone.) The Bairds are up at 
five, get to the studio by six, and do six spots in three hours. 
This calls for ten new shows a week. s 

Cora says, “Bil fell into this work because it combined 
all the things he liked—sculpture, dance, music, painting and 
the theatre.” But Cora seems completely happy, too. 

Here are two fortunate people doing exactly what they 
like for a living. —CREIGHTON PEET 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN WORLD AFFAIRS 





Geneva—Crossroads in the Cold War 


N the weeks to came, undoubtedly 

the most important dispatches will be 
datelined, “Geneva, Switzerland.” 

It is there, in an ornate, white palace 
built by the League of Nations, that 
the East and West are meeting face to 
face to explore the possibilities of set- 
tling the differences between them. 

Whatever the outcome of this mo- 
mentous conference—agreement or dis- 
agreement—it will have far-reaching 
effects throughout the world. 

The Geneva Conference, you will 
recall, grew out of an agreement made 
by the foreign ministers of the Big Four 
(the United States, Britain, France, and 
Soviet Russia) in Berlin, last February. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
deal with two issues—(1) “a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question”; and 
(2) the “restoring of peace in Indo- 
China.” 

The conference opened in Geneva on 
April 26. It was attended by representa- 
tives of 19 countries—the Big Four, Red 
China, North and South Korea, plus all 
but one (Union of South Africa) of the 
United Nations members that sent 
troops to Korea. 

This is the first time that Communist 
China has attended an international 
conference. She is represented by a 
200-man delegation! 

What are the prospects at Geneva? 
What hope is there for peace settle- 
ments in Korea and Indo-China? Let us 
take up the two issues separately. 


Peace in Korea 


There has been a truce in Korea since 
July 27, 1953. The country is divided 
on a line running roughly along the 
38th Parallel. The northern half of the 
peninsula is controlled by Chinese and 
North Korean Communists. The south- 
ern half is held by South Korean and 
U. N. troops. 

The aim of the United Nations is to 
attain a unified and free Korea. The 
Communists also want a unified Korea 
—but on their own terms. 

The opposing views of the two sides 
have long been known. They were set 
forth again in the opening sessions of 
the Geneva Conference. 

Speaking for the Republic of Korea, 
Foreign Minister Pyun Yung Tai urged 
that free elections, supervised by the 
U. N., be held in North Korea to fill 


100 seats in the R.O.K. Parliament. 
(These seats have been held open since 
Korea’s U. N.-sponsored elections’ in 
1950, which were boycotted by the 
Reds. ) 

The U. N. countries, on the other 
hand, thought it wiser to modify this 
demand. The U. N. side set forth a 
compromise proposal—namely, the uni- 
fication of Korea on the basis of free, 
U. N.-supervised elections throughout 
the whole country, rather than in North 
Korea alone. 

But the Reds have never accepted 
U. N. supervision of elections in the 
past, and there are no signs that they 
will now. Speaking for the North Ko- 
rean Communists, Lieut. General Nam 
Il proposed setting up an all-Korean 
government without direct elections. 
His plan called for the creation of a 
commission composed of representatives 
of the North Korean and South Korean 
parliaments. This commission would 
conduct an all-Korean election, without 
“foreign interference.” He also de- 
manded withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea within six months. 

This proposal was promptly turned 
down by the delegates from the U. N. 
side. They pointed out that the Red 
plan would result in the establishment 
of a Communist puppet regime through- 
out Korea. 

What, then, are the chances for a 
Korean settlement at the Geneva Con- 


Fitzpatrick in Washington Post 


All in the Shadow 


ference? The chances are rather slight. 
At this writing, apparently neither side 
is willing to budge from its position. 

In all probability, the Korean situa- 
tion will remain “frozen,” with the 
country divided—half Communist and 
half: free. 

On the other hand—and we may draw 
some comfort from that—there is little 
likelihood that fighting will be resumed 
on the Korean peninsula. 

So much for Korea. 
Indo-China? 


What about 


Peace in Indo-China 


In Indo-China, unlike Korea, there is 
no truce. The seven-year-old shooting 
war is still in progress. The Communist- 
led Viet Minh guerrillas hold large, 
widely separated areas of Viet Nam. 
French and native forces control the 
rest of the country. There is no definite 
military dividing line in Indo-China, 
like the 38th Parallel in Korea. 

For that reason, it would be difficult 
to make a peace settlement in Indo- 
China based on the partition of the 
country. 

If partition is ruled out, what other 
basis is left for a negotiated peace? It 
has been suggested that a coalition 
government be formed in Viet Nam, 
consisting of Communists and non- 
Communists. 

But experience in Eastern Europe has 
shown that whenever the Communists 
are taken in as partners in a govern- 
ment, they soon seize complete power. 
It is'certain that the United States and 
other Western powers would oppose a 
coalition with the Communists. 

A peaceful solution. in Indo-China is 
possible—provided the Communists truly 
and sincerely want peace. But there are 
grave doubts on that score. Their 
“game” at Geneva so far has been to try 
to drive a wedge between the United 
States and her allies. 

What the real intentions of the Com- 
munists are will undoubtedly become 
apparent at the forthcoming talks on 
Indo-China. As we went to press, an 
agreement seems to have been reached 
to.hold these talks. They would be at- 
tended by at least nine countries—the 
Western Big Three (the United States, 
Britain, and France), the three Asso- 
ciated States of Indo-China (Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos), and the three 
Communist countries (Soviet Russia, 
Red China, and Communist-dominated 
Viet Minh). 

The outlook for Geneva? President 
Eisenhower told a press conference on 








the Soviet Maritime Provinces and 
provides a springboard for attack. 





TO CHINA: Because it guards the 
approaches to Manchuria and could 
be used to mount a drive on Japan. 


TO CHINA: Because of its rice pro- 
duction and its potentialities as a 
staging area for a full-scale attack. 





TO JAPAN: B it could be used 
as a base for attack on the home 
islands by air as well as by sea. 











TO THE U.S.: Because under hos- 
tile control it would menace our 
line of defense in the Pacific area. 








TO THE U. S.: Because it is the 
Asian rampart in our policy of con- 
tainment of Communist aggression. 





Countries associated with Western 
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TO SOUTHEAST ASIA: Because its 
capture would clear the way for Com- 
munis? conquest of this entire area. 





TO _ FRANCE: Because a defeat would 
jeopardize her prestige and weaken ties 
with otter segments of French Union. 
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Why Korea and Indo-China Have Such Great Strategic Importance 


April 29 that the most we could work 
out at the Geneva conference was a 
practical way of getting along with the 
Communists in Asia, as in Europe. He 
called it a modus vivendi—a living ar- 
rangement. 

If the Geneva Conference fails, two 
results are near certain: 

1. In Europe—The ratification by 
France and Italy of the European De- 
tense Community treaty. 

The EDC treaty provides for the for- 
mation of a unified European Army 
consisting of troops from West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. These 
troops would serve under one flag, wear 
identical uniforms, and be under NATO 
(the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion). 

Four countries (West Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 


bourg) have already approved the 
treaty. It will come into effect as soon 
as it is ratified by France and Italy. 

2. In Asia—The formation of a ten- 
nation Pacific and Southeast Asia de- 
fense organization, as advocated by 
U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. The object of the organization 
would be ta keep the Reds from grab- 
ing any more territory in the Far East. 

The ten nations expected to join this 
alliance are the United States, Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 


Around the World 


Other important developments to 
watch this summer— 

In the Middle East, tension is mount- 
ing Israel and the neigh- 


between 


boring Arab states. The U. N. Security 
Council is scheduling a general debate 
on this issue in the coming weeks. : 

In Iran, the chances seem good for 
an early resumption of talks on the oil 
dispute with Britain. 

In Australia, a general election is set 
for May 29. It will decide the fate of 
Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies’ 
Liberal-Conservative government. 

In Soviet Russia, there may be new 
developments in what looms like a 
Malenkov-Khruschev contest for power. 
Also, a possibility of more desertions of 
Soviet agents to the West. 

In Trieste, the odds seem good for a 
settlement of the Yugoslav-Italian dis- 
pute over this territory. 

In Latin America, observers foresee 
a worsening of relations between Red- 
leaning Guatemala and the neighboring 
countries. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Primaries on the Way 


EFORE school opens next fall, the 

preliminaries will be out of the way 

for a national election in which all 435 

members of the House of Representa- 

tives, 35 Senators, and 34 Governors 
are to be chosen. 

The preliminaries are the primary 
elections and conventions at which the 
political parties will select their candi- 
dates for the November 2 voting. Two 
of the nationally important primaries 
occur in June. 

California’s primary takes place on 
June 8. Under California’s cross-filing 
laws, Republicans can run for Demo- 
cratic nomination in the primaries and 
Democrats can run for Republican 
nomination. Each, of course, also seeks 
nomination by his own party. It is not 
unusual for the same man to win both 
party nominations. California is electing 
a Governor and a Senator this year. 

The Maine Republican primary on 
June 21 is also important. Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, the only elected 
woman Senator, is being opposed by 
Robert L. Jones, a friend of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. Four 
years ago,’Mrs. Smith made a “declara- 
tion of conscience” speech in which she 
denounced “McCarthyism.” 

In July, the hottest primary campaign 
is the fight for the Democratic Senate 
nomination from Oklahoma. Senator 
Robert Kerr and former Governor Roy 
Turner are in the race. Both are wealthy 
oil men. 


McCarthy vs. Army 


The future political usefulness of two 
important Republicans may be deter- 
mined by the time you get back to your 
classrooms in the fall. They are Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin and 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens. 

These two important figures are 
matched in a show-down struggle over 
the single issue of honesty. If one of 
them is shown to have been less than 
completely honest with the public, he 
will have suffered a severe blow to his 
prestige. The dispute between the two 
is over (1) subversives in the Army and 
(2) pressure for special privileges in 
the Army. 

As we go to press it is difficult, of 
course, to foresee what the final out- 
come is going to be—or to guess what 
the Senate subcommittee investigating 
the dispute will find. But it is possible 


to project several likely lines of de- 
velopment. 

1. If the subcommittee upholds Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s charge—that the Army 
has tried to “blackmail” him out 
of investigating subversives—Secretary 
Stevens would be expected to resign. 

Although testimony! has shown that 
Mr. Stevens sought to get along with 
Mr. McCarthy, this may be interpreted 
by the subcommittee to mean that 
Stevens was trying to “soft-soap” the 
Senator from pursuing his investiga- 
tions. The subcommittee may also feel 
that the Army brought its charges 
against McCarthy and his committee 
staff after it found that cooperation 
with McCarthy would get nowhere. 
The subcommittee might make a finding 
that Stevens was trying to have tke 


probe called off in the interest of morale 
in the Army, as he claims. Or ,it could 
say that the Army was fearful of what 
McCarthy might disclose. 

2. If the subcommittee upholds the 
Army’s claim—that Senator McCarthy’s 
probes were part of a pattern of pres- 
sure built up in an effort to win a 
commission in the Army for Pvt. G. 
David Schine (a former unpaid mem- 
ber of McCarthy’s staff)—any num- 
ber of possible courses of action would 
be open. 

The Senate might be called upon to 
vote a motion of censure against Mc- 
Carthy. There also is a slight chance 
that an effort might be made to remove 
him from office, although this possibility 
is almost negligible. Finally, he might 
be removed from his chairmanship of 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

3. Suppose the subcommittee should 
find that both sides are in the wrong? 
In that event, Secretary Stevens would 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


Ever Try Working in a Boiler Factory? 


But much unfinished business remains to be done before Congress adjourns. 
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be under pressure to resign from his 
post, and Senator McCarthy would be 
subject to embarrassment in an official 
Senate report decrying the whole busi- 
ness. 

There is strong pressure to get the 
ssues settled and over with. This is 
particularly true among leading Repub- 
licans. They feel that the spectacle of 
two important party functionaries call- 
ing each other names over coast-to-coast 
television cannot help but hurt the 
party in November's elections. 


Tap or Not Tap Wires? 


Should Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion agents have the right to tap the 
telephone wires of suspected subver- 
sives and listen in on their conversa- 
tions? Should any information they pick 
up in this way be admitted in a caurt 
trial of the suspects? 

These are two questions which Con- 
gress will try to answer this summer. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
wants the right to tap the telephone 
wires of suspected subversives. He 
wants the right to decide for himself 
when this should be done. But the 
House of Representatives, in consider- 
ing Mr. Brownell’s proposal, voted to 
allow wire tapping only if a Federal 
judge ordered it. Mr. Brownell is against 
this restriction and has asked the Senate 
to give him the power to decide without 
soing to court. 

Forty-two states allow wiretapping, 
but Congress has steadily refused to 
allow wiretapping on a Federal level. 
The Supreme Court has held that the 
Federal Communications Act forbids it. 

In one important recent case, Judith 
Coplon, a former Government em- 
ployee, was not convicted of passing 
confidential papers to a Russian agent 
after it was found that the FBI had 
used wiretapping to build up its case 
against her. 


Hawaii—Alaska Statehood 


There are 48 stars in the flag now. 
How many will there be in October? 
The answer, still to become final, would 
seem to be 48. 

The House of Representatives has 
voted to admit Hawaii to statehood. 
The Senate has voted to admit both 
Hawaii and Alaska. But the House 
doesn’t want Alaska (where there are 
more Democrats than Republicans) and 
the Senate won't take one without the 
other. 

President Eisenhower also is not 
eager to have Alaska brought into the 
union. He now is endorsing a plan to 
bring in part of Alaska only—the more 
heavily settled part. He is in favor of 
Hawaii's admittance. 

It seems likely that Hawaii and 
Alaska will get caught in the jam of 


Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


Wheels of Progress 


Congressional clean-up work in July. 
They probably will have to start all 
over again next year on their campaigns 
for admittance. 


Auto Monopoly? 


Is there monopoly in the automobile 
industry? Does the fact that Ford and 
General Motors produce 86.7 per cent 
of all the cars sold threaten our Ameri- 
can economy? What will happen to all 
the other auto manufacturing com- 
panies? 

These are questions the Department 
of Justice is tackling, with the encour- 
agement of Congressmen from areas 
where some smaller automobile manu- 
facturing concerns are located. 

The Federal investigation apparently 
will center on one point—are Ford and 
General Motors requiring their author- 
ized dealers to sell cars at cut rates or 
with special deals in order to freeze 
other manufacturers out of the market? 

Spokesmen for both Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors insist they are not trying to 
freeze out competition, but that their 
heavy production is in response to pub- 
lic demand for their cars. 


Social Security Expansion 


Expansion of the Social Security sys- 
tem is due this summer. Congress is 
working toward enactment of President 
Eisenhower's proposal for bringing 10,- 
(00,000 more people under the Govern- 
ment old-age insurance program—mak- 
ing a total of 80,000,000 who may 
benefit from it. 

These 10,000,000 additions are to be 
self-employed farmers and professional 
people (doctors, lawyers, etc.), domes- 
tic and farm workers, and employees 
of state and local governments and their 
families. 

Among other things, the Social Se- 
curity rules also are to be changed. 


Today, a person between 65 and 75 
years of age is disqualified from receiv- 
ing Government aid if he earns more 
than $75 a month. The new rules, asked 
by the President, would allow anyone 
65 or over to get his full pension if he 
earned no more than $1,000 a year 
from a job. 

Pension rates also would go‘up, un- 
der the President’s proposal—from the 
present minimum of $25 a month to 
$30, and from the present maximum 
of $127.50 for man and wife to $147.50. 


New Triumvirate in Labor? 


A new grouping of labor leaders may 
soon become very active. This group 
includes John L. Lewis, president of . 
the United Mine Workers (600,000 
members); David McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers (1,250,000 
members); and Dave Beck, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (1,300,000 members). 

Lewis’ union is independent of both 
the American Federation of Labor 
(110 affiliated unions; total member- 
ship 10,000,000) and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (35. affiliated 
unions; total membership 4,500,000). 
In times past Lewis has been a power 
in both the large labor associations. 

McDonald’s steel workers, a CIO 
affiliate, opposed Walter Reuther, head 
of United Auto Workers (1,400,000 
members), for the CIO presidency. 

Dave Beck of the teamsters is the 
newest vice-president of the AFL. 

The president of the AFL is George 
Meany, who is not particularly eager to 
have Lewis return to AFL ranks, but 
who wants to hold the support of Beck’s 
teamsters. Reuther does not want to see 
the steel workers abandon the ClO, 
either. McDonald’s union is one of the 
heavy contributors to CIO financing. 

In the opinion of some observers, the 
triumvirate of Lewis, McDonald, and 
Beck may organize to create a third 
force in American labor. But it is a 
virtual certainty that whatever they 
do will bring no comfort to Meany of 
the AFL and Reuther of the CIO. Un- 
less, of course, it serves to bring the 
two closer together and leads to an 
eventual merger of the two unions. 


Atom Power for Industry 


The rush is under way to convert 
atomic energy to peacetime use. It is 
catching on among 26 large companies. 

Projects now getting started, or soon 
to be started, include: (1) a search for 
new uses for by-products of the devel- 
opment of atomic energy; (2) design 
and development of equipment needed 
for atomic power plants; (3) develop- 
ment of low-power atomic reactors for 
industrial use. 





Dienbienphu Falls to Reds : 


The heroic story of Dienbien- 
phu came to a bitter end. 

“Our resistance is going to be over- 
whelmed. They're a few meters 
away ... They're infiltrating every- 
where .. . We will not surrender . . . 
We will fight on to the end... Au 
revoir ... Vive la France!” 

That was the last radio-telephone 
message from Brig. General Chris- 
tian de Castries, commander of 
Dienbienphu. 

A few minutes later the French 
fortress, in northwest Indo-China, 
fell to the Communist-led Viet Minh. 

The final assault came on May 7 
after an eight-week siege. The de- 
fenders—French and their Indo- 
Chinese allies-were outnumbered 
four to one. 

The battle was lost, but heroically 
lost. The gallant garrison won an 
honorable place for itself in the 
history of mankind’s struggle for 
freedom. 

‘The French Union garrison was 
believed to number some 10,000 
men. Nearly all were killed or cap- 
tured when the fortress fell. 


DE CASTRIES CAPTURED 

A Communist broadcast listed 
General de Castries among the cap- 
tives. At our press time, there was no 
word of the fate of Lieut. Genevieve 
de Galard-Terraube, 29-year-old 
French nurse. She was the only 
woman in the fortress (see news 
story, May 5 issue). 

A few months ago Dienbienphu 
was a peaceful crossroads village in 
northwestern Indo-China. That re- 
gion was held by the Viet Minh. 
Last November the French dropped 
paratroops to build a stronghold at 
Dienbienphu. The purpose was to 
block a supply route which the Com- 
munists might use for an attack on 
Laos, one of the Indo-Chinese states. 

For several months there was no 
action. Then, on March 13, the Reds 
struck with a force of at least 30,000 
men. They were well equipped and 
supported by heavy artillery and 
anti-aircraft fire. The defenders 
could be supplied only by air. Grad- 
ually they were squeezed into an 


area not much larger than a foot- 
ball field. 

What's Behind It: Most observers 
agreed that the fall of Dienbienphu 
was not a decisive defeat. The 
French and native forces in Indo- 
China are known to number more 
than 400,000 men. Dienbienphu was 
not a place of great military value. 

Psychologically, however, the free 
world suffered a setback. Dienbien- 
phu (though no one really expected 
it to hold out), had become a sym- 
bol of the fight against Communist 
aggression. 

In a message to French President 
Rene Coty, President Eisenhower 
declared that “the entire free world 
has been inspired by the heroism 
and stamina displayed by the gal- 
lant garrison at Dienbienphu.” 

U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, in a world-wide radio- 
television address on May 7, said 
that the fall of Dienbienphu “will 
harden, not weaken, our purpose to 
stay united” in checking further 
Communist aggression. 

“An epic battle has ended,” he de- 
clared, “but great causes have, be- 
fore now, been won out of lost bat- 
tles.” 

Mr. Dulles said that the U. S. 
may eventually be forced—in asso- 
ciation with other free nations—to 
send military forces to Indo-China. 
But, he added, the Administration 
had no intention of taking such a 
step without approval by Congress 
in advance. 


Deadlock at Geneva 

On Korea: no progress. 

On Indo-China: no progress. 

That about sums up the first two 
weeks of East-West negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on efforts to 
make peace in the Far East. 

1, Korea. The Communists turned 
down the Western plan for unifica- 
tion of Korea. This plan called for 
the formation of an all-Korean gov- 
ernment, based on free, U.N.-super- 
vised elections throughout both 
North and South Korea. 

2. Indo-China. The Communists 





rejected a French proposal for an 
Indo-China armistice under interna- 
tional supervision. 

The Reds proposed a plan that 
included: withdrawing all French 
troops from Indo-China; halting U.S. 
aid to Indo-China; and elections 
run by a commission of Indo-Chinese 
Communists and anti-Communists. 
The French said the Red plan would 
turn all Indo-China over to the 
Communists. 

One hopeful note was that the 
Communists agreed to cooperate in 
returning wounded French Union 
prisoners captured at Dienbienphu. 


Bannister and O’Brien 


Two sports goals—the 4-min- 
ute mile and the 60-foot shotput 
—were achieved this month. 

Roger Bannister, an English med- 
ical student, ran a mile in three min- 
utes, 59 and four-teriths seconds, at 
Oxford, England, on May 6. 

In -1945 Gunder Hagg of Sweden 
set the world’s record for the mile: 
four minutes, one and four-tenths 
seconds. This record stood until 
Bannister smashed it this month. 

Hagg recently told reporters: “The 
four-minute mile will be run this 
year. It’s overdue. And the man to do 
it will be Roger Bannister, that Brit- 
ish doctor who has so much brains.” 

Two days after Bannister’s record- 


Wide Werld photo 
Bannister hits tape in 4-minute mile. 
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breaking performance, Parry O'Brien, 
22, of Los Angeles, Calif., tossed the 
16-pound shot 60 feet, 5% inches. He 
was competing at the Pacific Coast 
Conference meet in Los Angeles. 
Until recently a 60-foot shotput had 
been considered humanly impos- 
sible. 

O’Brien broke his own world rec- 
ord with this throw. Last year he 
gained the official title with a 59 
foot, 2% inch, shotput. 

Bannister’s and .O’Brien’s marks 
must be approved by the Interna- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation 
before they are accepted as official 
world’s records. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
DICKENSON SENTENCED: The 
court-martial case of Cpl. Edward S. 
Dickenson is now in the hands of ‘an 
Army review board. Court-martial 
convictions must be affirmed by a 
review board and also by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. The court-martial 
sentenced Dickenson to dishonor- 
able discharge from the Army and 
10 years in prison. He was found 
guilty of aiding enemy propaganda 
efforts, and of acting “to the detri- 
ment” of fellow prisoners by inform- 
ing on them, so that they were se- 
verely punished. (See last week's 
news pages. ) 


DUTCH “BELLS FOR AMERI- 


CA”: A new and joyful music rings 
out over Washington, D. C. Ii: comes 
from a carillon—a set of 49 tuned 
bells, ranging from three inches to 
six feet in height. The carillon is a 
gift to the U. S. people from the 
Dutch, in gratitude for U. S. aid in 
liberating the Netherlands from 
German occupation during World 
War II. The bells now hang in a 
temporary tower in Potomac Park. 
The Dutch plan to complete their 
gift raising funds for a permanent 
bell-tower. 


“NO” TO IKE’S ATOM PLAN: Rus- 
sia has- refused to join the interna- 
tional atomic-energy pool proposed 
by President Eisenhower—unless the 
U. S. joins Russia in a pledge never 
to use atomic weapons. Our Govern- 
ment believes that a mere promise 
not to use atomic weapons means 
little. Instead, we have joined our 
allies in efforts (without result, so 
far) to persuade Russia to cooperate 
in reducing all forms of arms and 


military power. 
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Black line on top map shows route of proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. Numbers on 
both maps mark ¢anal and lock structures: 1, “‘Soo’ Canals; 2, Welland Canal, which 


by-passes Niagara Falls; 3, 
Locks. 


International Locks; 4, Soulanges Locks; 5, Lachine 
Except’ for some channel dredging, ithe work of the Seaway project will 


pening between No. 3 and No. 5. 





consist mostly of canal-building and ch 


After 40 Years: Seaway Plan Passes 


Congress has approved a plan 
for the U. S. to help Canada build 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The House of Representatives 
passed the Seaway bill this month 
by a 241 to 158 vote. The S¢nate had 
already approved the Seaway. 

The Seaway would make it pos- 
sible for most ocean-going ships to 
sail up the St. Lawrence river all 
the way through the Great Lakes. At 
present, large ships cannot go fur- 
ther upstream than Montreal, Can- 
ada. Churning rapids between Mon- 
treal and Ogdensburg, N. Y., make 
the St. Lawrence impassible for 
ships. Years ago, canals were built 
to by-pass those rapids. But the 
canals are only 14 feet deep, and 
only small ships can use them. 

Under the Seaway bill, a U. S. 
Government corporation would be 
organized and allowed to borrow 
$105,000,000. This money, together 
with Canadian funds, would be used 
to deepen old canals and build new 
ones. The minimum depth of the 
ship channel would be 27 feet. 

Ships using the seaway would pay 
tolls. This income would eventually 
pay the full cost of the project, its 
advocates say. 


What's Behind It: Every President 
beginning with Warren G. Harding 
has approved the Seaway. But for 40 
years every proposal died in Con- 
gress. The project has been strongly 
opposed by most railroads and At- 
lantic port cities. They feared that 
the Seaway would take away some 
of their business. 

The discovery of iron ore in Lab- 
rador brought support for the Sea- 
way for steel industries, which are 
concentrated near the Great Lakes. 

Last year Canada said it was 
ready to build the Seaway without 
waiting for U. S. aid. The Canadign 
Government has not yet announced 
whether it wants U. S. help on the 
terms provided in the Seaway bill. 
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ACTION COMPLETED 

In addition to the Seaway bill, on- 
ly three major items of legislation 
have passed both houses of Con- 
gress. These authorized: 

1. An Air Force Academy to train 
Air Force officers. 

2. Use of $1,932,000,000 in Federal 
funds to aid states in building high- 
ways. 

3. Cutting excise taxes (taxes on 
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Watch for Solar Eclipse on June 30 


An eclipse of the sun will be visible 
(weather permitting) in about two 
thirds of the U.S. on June 30. 

Most Americans east of the Rocky 
Mountains will see the sun partly 
“blacked out.” Those living in parts of 
six states (Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mich- 
igan) will see a total eclipse. 

The moon will cause the eclipse by 
passing between the earth and the sun. 
The moon’s shadow will bring a brief 
“night” (varying from 90 seconds to 
two minutes) along a path 75 to 100 


miles wide from Nebraska to India 
(black line on map above). 

Weather permitting, about-a third of 
the world’s people will be able to see 
the partial eclipse. Only about 2,000,- 
000 live in the area that will be totally 
blacked out. 

It will be nearly 200 years before 
another solar eclipse occurs over such a 
large part of the earth. 

Scientists have set up 10 observation 
posts (see numerals on map above). 
The scientists hope to figure out more 
exact distances on the earth’s surface as 
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a result of the eclipe. Present measure- 
ments of the distance between Europe 
and North Amrica, for instance, are 
probably within 600 to 900 feet of 
being absolutely accurate. But, with the 
help of the moon’s shadow, the scien- 
tists may come up with figures accurate 
within 150 feet. 

The speed at which the moon’s shad- 
ow crosses the earth is known. As the 
shadow reaches each observation post, 
the time will be noted. With this in- 
formation, the precise-distance between 
stations can be calculated. 

The moon wi!] be between the earth 
and the sun for only two hours and 45 
seconds. But because of differences in 
time, the eclipse will start near sunrise 
in Nebraska and end near sunset in 
India. 

Here’s a word of advice if you plan 
to watch the eclipse. Be sure to fully 
protect your eyes. Watch the eclipse 
through smoked glasses (ordinary sun 
glasses aren’t enough). Or as a substi- 
tute, use three or four dark photo- 
graphic negatives. Do not attempt to 
look directly at the sun, even when part 
of it is blotted out. 
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the manufacture or sale of goods) 
by about one billion dollars. This 


bill cut the tax on such items as 
theatre tickets, refrigerators, phone 
bills, jewelry, and furs. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


President Eisenhower's proposals 
to amend the Taft-Hartley labor re- 
lations law seems to be dead for this 
session of Congress. The Senate 
voted 50-42 last week to send the 
measure to the Labor Committee 
for further study. Republican leaders 
said they did not plan to bring the 
bill to the Senate floor again this 
session. 


HISTORIC SHIPS 


The House passed a bill to save 
two of the nation’s historic ships 
from the scrap heap. 

If the Senate agrees,, the Con- 
stellation (our oldest fighting ship 
would be hauled from Boston Har- 
bor to Baltimore, where it was 
launched in 1797). And the Hartford 
(Admiral David Farragut’s flagship 
in the Civil War) would be moved 
from Norfolk, Va., to Mobile, Ala. 
The two ships, which have been 
rotting away, would then be pre- 
served by Baltimore and Mobile citi- 
zens. Congress hopes other cities will 
take the Olympia and Oregon. Both 
won fame in the Spanish-American 
War. The Olympia was Commodore 


George Dewey’s flagship at the Bat- 
tle of Manila Bay. 


DELAYED PROMOTION? 


Our first President may be “pro- 
moted.” 

When George Washington headed 
the nation’s arméd forces, the U. S. 
had no four-star or five-star generals. 
So today our first President—a mere 
lieutenant general—is outran’ked by 
46 later generals. Two bills have 
been introduced in Congress to pro- 
mote Washington. One would make 
him a five-star general (like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ). The other would 
give him the title “General of. the 
Armies” (which only John J. Per- 
shing, leader of American forces in 
World War I, has held). One Sen- 
ator suggested that the promotion 
be made official on July 4, 1954. On 
July 4, 1754, the 22-year-old Wash- 
ington led colonial forces against the 
French and Indians in the battle of 
Fort Necessity (at what is now Con- 
fluence, Pa.) The 200th anniversary 
of this event will be marked by the 
dedication of a reconstruction of the 
fort. 


PROPOSE REVISED PLEDGE 
A House subcommittee proposes 
adding the words “under God” to 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag. 
The pledge would then read: 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag 


of the United States of America and 
to the republic for which it stands, 
one nation, under God, indivisible, 


with liberty and justice for all.” 


PRAYER ROOM 


Congress will soon have a room 
for members to use “for prayer and 
meditation.” The Senate and House 
this month asked the architect of the 
Capitol to set aside a room for this 


purpose. 


Quick eZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


Fill in blanks with correct word or 
phrase. 

The United States has offered to join 
Canada in building a “Seaway” along 
the River. 

Two sports goals were achieved 
when Bannister ran the mile in less 
than minutes and O’Brien 
put the shot more than feet. 

An eclipse of the sun occurs when 
the passes between the 
en OR ies 

Viet Minh rebels captured the fortress 
of . This spurred ef- 
forts by France (at the conference in 
Switzerland, on 
Far Eastern problems) to halt the war 
in : 














Answers in Teacher Edition. 





ART JUDGES AT WORK: Paul Sample, painter; Mary Leath Thomas, Art Dir., Athens (Ga.) Schools; Wm. Palmer, painter, Dir., Art 
Inst., Utica, N. Y.; Matt Kahn, designer, Asst. Prof., Stanford (Calif.) Univ.; Norman Rice, Dean, Fine Arts, Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh. 


The 1954 Seholastic Awards 


Q UR congratulations—to the more 
than 200,000 high school students 
from every state of the United States, 


Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada, who 
helped to create the 1954 Scholastic 
Awards. 

As you put the finishing touch on 
your painting, sculpture, or metal work 
entry for Scholastic Art Awards, or 
mounted your photograph for the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
or typed the final word of your short 
story, essay, poem, or radio script for 
the Scholastic Writing Awards, you 
were winning the real award, the only 
award that ever counts. You were dis- 
covering your own abilities and inter- 
ests. You were learning the great truth 

in the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson 

that “The reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it.” 


How It All Began 


How did Scholastic Awards begin? 
Back in 1920, Scholastic’s young 
editor-publisher, Maurice R. Robinson, 
made the rounds of hundreds of high 
schools. He visited dozens of assemblies 


and noticed that most of the honors 
at the end of the year went to the 
athlete. “Why not,” he asked himself, 
“have equal honors for achievement in 
non-athletic skills?” 

Five years later, in May, 1925, Scho- 
lastic’s first “special” awards issue was 
published. It included a student-drawn 
cover, some photography, student-writ- 
ten poems, stories, essays, and book re- 
views. 

This first student-written issue de- 
lighted students and teachers. Then in 
the fall of 1926, Scholastic proudly an- 
nounced: “$1,500 . . . Scholastic Awards 
.. . A new annual group of prizes for 
creative work by high school students.” 

The entries flooded Scholastic’s small 
Pittsburgh office. The bulkier art en- 
tries soon took so much space that Mr. 
Robinson begged Carnegie Institute for 
space in which to unpack and do the 
preliminary judging. Carnegie Institute 
has generously offered its galleries every 
year since then. 

The number of pieces pouring into 
Carnegie Institute rose year by year 
from thousands to tens of thousands. 
The job became too big to handle in 


one place. Besides, only students who 
could travel to Pittsburgh were able to 
see an exhibition of high school art. 
So, in 1940 the Art Awards were re- 
gionalized. 

Today there are 38 regional exhibi- 
tions, co-sponsored by department 
stores and other public-spirited organi- 
zations which also furnish exhibit 
space. Entries that win achievement 
keys in regional exhibits—and entries 
from non-sponsored areas—are sent to 
Carnegie Institute for final judging by 
a group of 32 national judges. 

This year there were more than 165,- 
000 entries in the Scholastic Art 
Awards. About 32,000 pieces won 
places in regional exhibitions. A total 
of 1,472 entries won places in the 
national show, now on display in the 
27th National High School Art Exhi- 
bition at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The Scholarship Program 


Back in 1931 two members of the 
art jury were directors of art schools. 
They were enormously impressed by 





the entries. Said one as he studied a 
painting: “I'd like that boy to come 
to my school ._. he’s terrific . . . I 
think I'll give him a scholarship.” “So 
will I give a scholarship!” the other 
replied. Next year scholarships were 
donated by nine art schools. This year, 
in addition to cash awards, 102 seniors 
won scholarships tc art schools and col- 
leges. ‘ 

Three of the Art Awards judges this 
year were alumni of earlier competi- 
tions: Virgi] Cantini, a, 1938 winner, 
now an instructor in the Fine Arts Dept. 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Adolph 
Dioda, well-known sculptor, who won 
Scholastic Awards from 1933 to 1935; 
and Matt Kahn, now an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Dept. of Art and Archi- 
tecture at Stanford University, who 
won two Scholastic Art Scholarships in 
1946, 

In this issue of Senior Scholastic we 
present selections from the Writing 
Awards and winning selections from the 
Art and Photography Awards. 

The entire May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, monthly magazine for Eng- 
lish classes published by Scholastic 
Magazines, is made up of award-win- 
ning selections from the Writing, Art, 
and Photography Awards. The com- 
plete listing of national Art Awards win- 
ners is published in the Teacher Edi- 


tion, Part II, of the May Literary Cav- 
alcade. Announced in the student edi- 
tion are the top national winners of the 
Writing Awards, Senior Division. Win- 
ners in the Junior Writing and Photog- 
raphy Awards are listed in Junior 
Scholastic. 


Art Goes Abroad 


Many of you won national honors 
in the form of scholarships, cash prizes, 
honorable mentions, or commendations. 
If you were one of these lucky people, 
you have been notified by this time. If 
you didn’t make the winners’ list this 
year, you may have been close to it. 
The decision of the judges as to who 
wins and who almost wins is often 
perilously close! 

This year, for the first time, several 
pieces from the Art Awards will be 
chosen by representatives of the Panel 
on Visual Arts in Education and the 
State Department to represent the 
United States in student art exhibitions 
abroad. 

Next year the Writing Awards will 
celebrate their 30th anniversary. They 
will be co-sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and W A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

To all who entered the 1954 Scho- 
lastic Awards—our congratulations! To 
all who helped to make the Awards pos- 
sible—the teachers, distinguished judges, 
national co-sponsors—our thanks! To all 
who will enter agai: in 1955—good luck! 


Posters showed improvement over previous years and drew praise from Commercial 
Art Jurors (I. to r.) S. Q. Shannon, Raymond B. Dowden, and Robert L. Lepper. 


' 


Art Inspired by Music—At left, John H. Steinway; at right, Robert 
Livingstone of Steinway Centennial Committee, sponsor. Three 
judges (I. to r.): Matt Kahn, Matthew Wysocki, Raymond Dowden. 


one 


Discussing entries in design for Christmas-tree ornaments are (I. to r.) 
Jurors John B. Ward, Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum, and Robert L. Lepper. 
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1954 
Scholastic Art Awards 


@ The Scholastic Art Awards winners reproduced in this section 
were selected from the 1,472 art pieces on display at the National 
High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from May 8 through May 31. A total of 500 entries 
received $25 awards. Tuition scholarships to art schools and col- 
leges were won by 102 seniors. A complete listing of all art 
awards winners is published in the Teacher Edition, Part II, of 
the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


Place in Show, Ceramic, Gr. Ill, by 
Ronald Matson, 18, East_H.S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. First shown, Halle Bros. 


Award, Observation of Environment, Gr. Il, by James Staten, 
17, Simon Gratz H.S., Philadelphia, Pa. Gimbel’s Regional. 


sisi : A soprgs 
Place in Show, Oils, Gr. Il, by Ted Leibovitz, 
18, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
First shown at the Halle Bros. Regional. 





Place in Show, Art Inspired by Music, 
Gr. Il, by Sandra Harris, 17, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
First shown, Valley National Bank. 


Place in Show, Illustration, Group Ill, by Stuart Herman, 
16, School of Industrial Art, New York, New York. 


Award, Leathercraft, Gr. tl, by Mary 
Kay Sykes, 17, Sante Maria (Calif.) 
Union H.S. First shown at Bullock’s. 


Award, Weaving, Gr. ll, 
by Kenneth Lemming, 17, 
and Walter Ziglar, 17, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) H.S. 
First shown at Bullock’s. 


Award, Costume Design, Group Il, by Connie Gru- 
ber, 18, Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 








American Folk Music 


S other teenagers go head over heels 

for “pop” music, I go for folk 
music! Folk songs hold a _ constant, 
unrivaled attraction for me. They pos- 
sess a certain haunting beauty and 
“spanking” freshness that produce ad- 
miration and awe. 

Did you ever stop to think of music 
as a mirror? No, not the kind that 
merely reflects appearances, but the 
kind that reflects character. Folk songs 
reflect their originators, their singers, 
and the folks who enjoy them. 

Folk songs reflect the past as well as 
personalities. To illustrate this, let's 
classify folk music into groups, describe 
the individual qualities of each, and 
then swing into the history of folk 
music. 

Most students of folk music will agree 
that it’s composed of ballads, folk tunes, 
and spirituals. Let’s examine each of 
these. 

First we have the ballad, the earliest 
form of folk music. Ballads are musical 
narrative poems, génerally of a popular 
origin and somewhat romantic in char- 
acter. As a rule they are composed in a 
simple four-line stanza. I prefer to think 
of the ballad as a song of emotion. 
Edgar Allan Poe stated in The Poetic 
Principle that excellent poetry should 
excite or agitate the mind and create 
a central impression. This is exactly 
what the ballad does! ‘ 

Next we have the folk tune, the 
catch-all of folk music. This class seems 
to have none of the standards of its 
sister, the ballad, except that it has its 
origins among the common people. 


i 
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HONORABLE MENTION— 
EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


By James Weigel, 16 
Mt. Clemens (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, John M. Adams 


The folk tune includes sea chanties, 
blues, lullabies, religious songs, and ev- 
ery kind of folk song that isn’t a ballad 
or a spiritual. 

The folk tune is a song of action, as 
the ballad is a song of emotion. For 
example, the sea chanty aided sailors 
as they hauled up the anchor or hoisted 
the sails of their vessels. Folk tunes cap- 
ture action in word and melody and we 
seem to be swept up in this motion! 

Last we have the unique Negro 
spiritual, the song of hope. The spiritual 
played a large part in the life of the 
Negro. It offered escape from his toil 
and gave him a refuge in song. The 
spiritual promised a life of eternal rest 
in Green Pastures as soon as he crossed 
the Jordan. Many of these songs are the 
epitome of beauty. Some spirituals are 
as uninhibited and spirited as a young 
colt in grassy meadows, and some are 
slow and melancholy like the old mare 
under the yoke of the milkwagon. But 
no matter what the tempo or spirit of 
the song, thew are all simple and 
sincere! 

Now we'll take a look at the warp 
of folk music and the woof of history. 
Bear in mind that much of our tradi- 
tional folk music has been handed down 
to us from mouth to ear. Until re- 
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Place in show, Opaque Water Color, Gp. Il, by Paul Vigil, Sante Fe High 
School, Sante Fe, New Mexico. First shown at Popular Dry Goods Co. Regional. 


cently it was never recorded. This pre- 
carious method of survival has undoubt- 
edly limited and altered our body of 
folk music. 

As we ourselves had ancestral roots 
overseas, so did folk music. When Eng- 
land gained control of the seas in the 
late 1500's, she established colonies in 
the untamed wilderness of America. 
The settlers brought with their scant 
belongings a huge musical heritage. It 
was composed largely of their tradition- 
al ballads with the tragic theme, their 
Puritan hymns, and a scattering of folk 
tunes. The most populaw ballad of the 
western world is “Barbara Allen,” which 
originated in the English Renaissance 
and came to America with the first set- 
tlers. For the most part, our pre- 
Revolutionary War culture was depend- 
ent on the mother country. 

As we fought for independence,. we 
weaned ourselves partially from our cul- 
tural ties with England. The Revolu- 
tionary War brought out the fact that 
we had a skill for writing the historical 
ballad. This was the kind that narrated 
history in a biased manner for use as 
propaganda. “The Battle of the Kegs” 
is an example of the historical ballad. 

Having won our independence, we 


-began to strengthen ourselves internally 


and externally, using democracy as the 
vitamin pill. 

Things started to hum in the early 
1800's. Action became our motto and 
the folk tune, a song of action, expanded 
with us. 

American seamen established our 
reputation over the earth. A high tide of 
sea chanties swept the sailing vessels. 
Canal building reached a peak and gave 
us many good songs of the barges. The 
southern blues song took form. Min- 
strel shows became popular. The steam- 
boat paddled down the Mississippi 
River. Stephen Foster, Daniel Emmett, 
and others were writing folk songs pro- 
fessionally. This was a time of progress, 
but ever lurking in the background was 
the Negro spiritual pleading for free- 
dom. 

Then the slavery question was 
brought into the open. War broke out 
with the forces of the North pitted 
against those of the South. The Union 
Army rallied with “John Brown’s Body,” 
while Johnny Rebel buoyed his spirits 
with “Dixie.” When the South lost, it 
completely collapsed of economic bank- 
ruptcy. With the slave free, the spiritual 
became jubilant. 





Award, Black Ink, Gp. Il, by Robert 
Cheves, H. S. of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
First shown at Boston Globe Regional. 


Meanwhile, we take you back to the 
taming of the Wild West. This was the 
last great development of the folk song. 

First we had the mining frontier, 
which became prominent during the 
California Gold Rush. Lively times 
matched the lively folk tunes. “Clemen- 
tine,” “Sweet Betsey from Pike,” and 
many of Stephen Foster’s melodies be- 
came popular around this time. 

Another figure who helped to open 
the frontier was the Irish railroad hand. 
Besides pounding the railroad west- 
ward, he contributed a lot of his own 
brand of music to our folk heriti ge. 

But the limelight was stolen from 
the miner and Irish railroad hand by the 
immortal cowpoke who gave us the 
classic cowboy ballad. The cowboy 
had a talent for writing music which 
was unequaled. 

Finally the excitement-weary frontier 
became civilized as the homesteader 
crowded in with his plow and barbed 
wire. Thus “The Little Old Sod Shanty” 
turned the last page in the volume of 
the Wild West. 

For the most part, the development 
of the folk song ended here. Then 
around 1910 collectors became inter- 
ested in the folk song and wanted to 
preserve it. But where were the early 
American folk songs to be found? The 





James Weigel tells us that collecting folk 
music records is one of his hobbies, along with 
writing. Here he has used both interests to 
good advantage. Jim will be graduated this 
dune and it will be a proud day for him and 
his teachers. Because of a physical handicap, 
he had to leave regular classes in the middle 
of his sophomore year and continue his studies 
et home. 


rural areas of the southern mountain 
regions. Many of these songs were in 
much the same state as when they had 
been first sung; others had different 
versions that had been altered and im- 
provised through the years. Some noted 
collectors are Burl Ives, Car] Sandburg, 
John and Allan Lomax, John Niles, and 
the Library of Congress. 

After the collectors had gathered 
them, professional singers took an inter- 
est in them. My favorite folk song singer 
is Burl Ives. He catches the real spirit 
and meaning of the song without sacri- 
ficing his individuality. But there are 
many excellent folk song singers today. 
Perhaps you have heard Susan Reed or 
Richard Dyer-Bennett and noted how 
they highlight the esthetic qualities of 
folk music. 

Most of us like to be entertained but 
you'll get a lot more out of folk music 
if you sing it yourself. Group singing is 
a lot of fun with folk songs. These songs 
weren't made to sit in a museum like 
an old covered wagon—they were made 
to be sung and enjoyed! 

Why so much ado about folk music? 
The ballads, folk tunes, and spirituals 
that constitute folk music are very beau- 
tiful, as your ears will testify, and their 
simplicity is an:important asset. But it 
goes beyond pleasing the ear. Each folk 
song is a chapter of American history, 
directly or indirectly. 

A study of folk music will give you 
the immense sweep of our history. It 
will give you insight into the heroes, 
legends, experiences, opinions, ideas, 
and memories that have helped shape 
our picturesque past. Folk songs come 
from every kind of person, every era of 
history, and every place the English 
language has penetrated! 
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Place in Show, Opaque Water Color, Gp. Ill, by Peter Paone, 17, J 


collectors found them thriving in remote = 


Award, Sculpture, Gp. Il, by Weslie 
Hofland, Bell Gardens Sr. H. S., Bell 
Gardens, Calif. First shown at Bullock’s. 


Folk songs are a living panorama of 
the past. When we sing these songs, 
we call forth out of the darkness charac- 
ters of yesteryear and breathe life and 
action into them. They live again, 
though only for an instant. When the 
last stanza of the song is sung they 
slowly recede into the darkness that 
will eventually engulf us all. Folk songs 
are a real tie with the past. 

I love these simvle songs. Like this 
melting pot of ours, they are of the soil 
and just as enduring! Folk music is one 
of our greatest heritages! 


\_ eA BP 
ohn Bart- 
ram High School, Philadelphia, Pa. First shown at Gimbel’s Regional. 
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Entry in Tempera, Gp. Il, by Gary Leopard, Hewitt H. S., Trussville, Ala. First shown at Loveman’s Regional Exhibition. 


THE HILL 


HOT August sun beat down on 

the smal] band of settlers as they 
slowly made their way across the vast 
plains of Kansas. It was midday and 
the great ball of fire beat down unmer- 
cifully upon the line of covered wagons. 
Behind them a cloud of dust hung sus- 
pended in the still air. 

Sweat ran down the driver's face, 
adding a deeper tint to the already 
well-tanned features as he watched 
with weary eyes the covered wagon in 
front of him bounce from sagebrush to 
- sagebrush. John Leldon didn’t see the 
dust, and the sun was nothing more 
than an unpleasant sensation in the 
back of his mind, for he was lost in 
deep thought. 

For a week now he had been waiting 
for something that he had feared would 
happen. Always before there had been 
some reason, some hope that he 
wouldn’t have to do what he now felt 
inevitable. This was the second con- 
secutive day that no cloud had appeared 
in the sky. No hope af rain could be 
seen. And then, last night, something 
had been wrong with’ Mary. It was ‘a 
small thing, maybe just her imagina- 
tion, but always before she had been 
very energetic. Why, then, had she 


gone to bed so early after a day of com- 
parative inactivity? 

He shifted his position on the rough 
seat and continued his absorbing 
thoughts. The long, dry season had just 
started, and here they were, right in the 
middle of nowhere, with their water 
supply almost gone. 

If only a cloud would appear to 
promisé a few drops of water, just 
enough to fill the barrel again, that 
would be enough. His brown eyes cast 
a hopeful glance at the horizon. It was 
useless to hope. There was going to be 
a break; he could feel it coming. Some 
of the men he had talked with spoke as 
though they felt as he did. Ali they 
needed was a leader, and they would 
turn around and ge back. The more he 
thought about it, the more he felt as 
though he were that leader. ~ 

Inside the high, arched canvas top 
of the bouncing wagon, Mary Leldon 
sat in quiet, concentrated thought. She 


HONORABLE MENTION— 
SHORT STORY 


By Frank Clover, 16 
Lubbock (Texas) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Frank Steen 


felt like lying down and taking a short 
rest, but she would not let herself. 
There was this probiem, this profound 
problem that had to be faced. 

Her husband had not fooled her. She 
could tell that John was worried. That 
could mean but one thing. It would not 
be long until he decided to turn back. 
Not that he was a coward; far from it. 
But this was new, different, frightening 
to both of them. They had not known 
such heat and dust on the other side of 
the big river. Now they were lost in a 
sea of it. Like people who had never 
before been on a ship and were sudden- 
ly cast into the middle of the ocean, 
they were lost on the immense prairie. 

Mary Leldon did not want to turn 
back. She wanted to keep going, to be 
a part of the great westward movement. 
She wanted to help and she wanted 
John to help. But how? It is hard to put 
into words. One can’t just say that it 
seems the right thing to do. John would 
laugh at that. She couldn't tell him 
about the baby, at least not now. He 
had enough to worry about. She would 
make that her private affair. Besides, 
everything would be all right, because 
her baby was going to grow up in the 
West. Her mind was made up. 





The sun had fallen in the west and 
the time to make camp for the night 
had arrived. Gradually the wagons 
drew into a circle. The drawn men 
stepped down from the spring seats and 
helped their wives down. Here and 
there children’s faces peeked from be- 
hind crates, boxes, and furniture in the 
rear of the burdened wagons. 

“Gee, Pa,” one boy asked, “is there 
any water around here, do y’u think?” 
His father didn’t raise his eyes from the 
scrub tree he was chopping as he shook 
his head from side to side. 

“Tm awfully thirsty.” The boy voiced 
the feeling that for two days had 
gripped everyone in the train. 

Mary Leldon felt the tension mount 
as she went quietly about her chores. 
John stood to one side, watching, wait- 
ing. On the other side of the circle a 
man was whistling a low tune. The 
sound was hollow, as if it were not 
meant to sound like a song, but was 
only a means of breaking the silence, a 
reminder of better times, 

Over in another part of the circle the 
leader of the band was, giving orders. 
Stony-faced women carried what little 
meat there was to a bare spot near the 
center of the ring of wagons. The pile 
of wood was growing rapidly, and a 
man was trying to start a fire. Few 
words were spoken. A silent’ spell had 
fallen upon them all. 

The spell of quiet was broken by a 
woman's plaintive voice. “Where are 
the buffalo? I can’t stand much more of 
this.” Her companion nodded her head 
in agreement. Silence again. 

A tiny flame sprang from the wood. 
A grunt of success escaped the builder 
of the fire. Hungrily the flanic ate into 
the kindling provided for it. Soon a 
good-sized blaze illuminated the dark- 
ening scene. 

The last loads of wood were carried 
in and stacked near the fire. The men 
gathered around as the women pre- 
pared the meal. Some of them spoke in 
soft undertones. However, most of them 
remained silent, wanting only to eat 
and then to go to bed. The meat was 
good to hold and then to bite off and 
chew and swallow. It partly filled a 
space that had been empty a long time. 

The warmth radiated from the fire, 
and it, too, partly filled an empty space 
in that solemn little group. But the 
space was not something physical. It 
was a need that had been growing day 
by day and could not be filled except 
by a happy tomorrow. / 

All too soon the ration allowed ee 
of them was gone. Here and there 
child cried for more. Mothers explained 
as best they could why they must live 
as they did. The little faces were puz- 
zled, but weariness kept the small 
tongues silent. The older boys grouped 
together, silent, almost bitter that they 


were deprived of the things all young 
men need and desire. Yet they seemed 
to have an understanding, a common 
bit of knowledge that there was more 
than new ground to be gained, that 
there was more than hunger and thirst 
between them and the attainment of 
this goal. 

The fire was dying. The moment. of 
twilight was gone, and tired eyes turned 
from the jolly fire to the coldness of 
bed. A few got up and left, those hav- 
ing children gathering them up as they 
went and taking them to their wagons. 

Over near one of the wagons a small 
group was forming. In it were Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Littlejohn, the leaders of 
the expedition, John Leldon, and vari- 
ous members of the group who opposed 
the leader and wanted to return to more 
civilized areas. 

“Listen, men,” Littlejohn’s clear voice 
rang out like a bell, “y'all signed up 
for this trip and now we're takin’ it. 
Now, it just wouldn’t seem right if you 
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was to pull out of it just as the goin’ 
got tough. I'll give y’'u a release if y'u 
wants it, but if I was you, I'd think 
about it a while before I quit.” 

One of the men answered him. 
“Henry, we've stuck to ye this long, but 
none of us wants to go no further. It jest 
ain't sensible. There's no hope for 
nothin’ out here without rain, and we 
all know that we have enough water 
to jest about make it back to the fort.” 

Another man agreed. “That's right. 
A few more days like these last two an’ 
we'll be daid with the buzzards pickin’ 
our bones. Maybe I ain’t got nothin’ 
back East, but that’s better than bein’ 
daid.” 

A chorus of approval followed the 
speech. Mr. Littlejohn spoke again, 
after a slight pause. “I can’t tell you 
men why I want to go West. I don’t 
think any man here can tell you why 
he wants to go, either. I only know that 
some day you and me will be mighty 
happy we did it.” 
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“That's a mighty slim reason for 
riskin’ our lives and everything else we 
got,” grumbled John. 

“Wait, now. I got an idea.” Mr. Lit- 
tlejohn spoke in a quiet tone of voice. 
“Three days from now we'll pass within 
six days’ drive of a water hole. If you'll 
stick with us till then, I'll see that 
everything is clear for you to break off 
from the train.” 

There were murmurs of dissent in 
the group. Finally John Leldon spoke 
up. “Sounds like a fair proposition. I'll 
give you one more chance.” One by 
one the rest of the group nodded agree- 
ment 

“All right. We'll wait three days an’ 
if nothin’ happens, goodbye.” A big, 
gruff man named Simmons had ex- 
pressed the opinion of the group. 

“I can’t stop you,” said Henry Little- 
john. He had begun to wonder if they 
weren't right. 

The group began to break up. A few 
minutes later, only the sentries on guard 
against Indians remained as islands of 
consciousness in a sea of sleep and un- 
disturbed silence. 

The following day was a repetition 
of the one before it. The same dryness, 
the same terrible heat was everywhere. 
Still, there seemed to be some hope 
now. It was strange. Before, John al- 
ways had relied on his own strength to 
win his battles, but last night Mary had 
done something she hadn't done in a 
long time. She had knelt and prayed. 
Then a strange feeling had swept over 
him, and he had knelt beside her. He 
felt better today. There was more 
strength in his muscles, more hope in 
his heart. 

Suddenly Mary was beside him, sit- 
ting on the bouncing spring seat. The 
wind blew her long, brown hair into 
her pretty, blue eyes. She brushed it 
aside with her hand. “John, I heard you 
last night,” she said in her clear, calm 
voice. 

“Oh you did? I didn’t know that.” 
He was surprised, but she had to know 
some time. He paused before he spoke 
again. “Now you know: how I feel.” 
They rode on in silence for a while. 

“I want to go on,” John said, “to make 
a home out here. Just like Mister Little- 
john said, I don’t know exactly why I 
want to keep going. I admit it looks 
bad, but God will stand by us because 
we are in the right.” 

Mary tested him. “What makes you 
think we're right? Maybe God wants us 
to stop and he’s trying to tell.us with 
the heat and dust.” 

“Mary, I want to make a new home 
in the West; but we can’t keep going, 
keep beating our heads against a stone 
wall. Right now we could stop and 
farm if we had some water. But it’s 
dry, Mary, bone dry.” He wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. “Right now 
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we have about ten days’ water, counting 
today. It'll be weeks before we hit any- 
thing straight west of here. I’m going 
to the water hole.” 

The time had come to tell her secret. 
“Listen closely, John. I’m going to have 
a baby soon. Do you hear? I’m going 
to have a baby. We're not turning back. 
Our baby will be the first in the West. 
1 want him to be the first, John.” 

John sat in shocked silence. “A 
baby!” The words sounded strange. 
“Why didn’t you tell me sooner, Mary?” 

“Tell me you won't turn back. 
Please! Say you won't,” Mary pleaded. 

John sat very still. “I don’t know, 
dear; we'll just have to wait and see.” 
Mary returned to the back of the wa- 
gon, leaving him to his thoughts. 

“A baby.” The thought kept running 
in his mind. Mary must have nothing 
but the best of food and care. These 
could not be provided if they did not 
turn around. Still, Mary didn’t want to 
stop. 

Hours later they found a suitable 
place to spend the night. It was much 
like the one they had occupied the 
night before. The sagebrush was a 
little thinner and a little browner; and 
the same dryness, the same powdery 
dust hung in the air. The same quiet 
prevailed here as it had before. Only 
there was a hill, the first they had seen 
in weeks. 

The sun was scorching the land and 
all its inhabitants. There was nothing to 
do but live through it as best they 
could and hope that some day blessed 
rain might fall. There was nothing to 
do but pray to God for deliverance. 

Henry Littlejohn offered a devotion- 
al before the stricken group ate its meal 
of buffalo meat. It was a good meal, 
something to be thankful for. For the 
first time in weeks their hunger was 
satisfied. There was nothing more to eat 


at this meal than at earlier ones, bu 
the Lord seemed to have wrapped an 
arm about this tiny group. A satisfac- 
tion filled them, a satisfaction that theirs 
was the right cause, a cause worth fight- 
ing for, worth dying for if necessary. 
Before them other stout-hearted men 
had braved the unknown to make 
America. Now their sons and daughters 
must be ready to settle and strengthen 
her. ' 

The hard faces softened and here 
and there a pleasant remark was heard. 
A twinkling of hope, a ray of strength 
gleamed from every eye. It was the 
knowledge that God was there with a 
reservoir of strength to push them on. 
For many days they had struggled on 
without Him, and it was good to be 
back. At last the people were united, 
husband and wife, parent and child. 
The little ones leaned on their mothers’ 
breasts, contented. 

The fire popped and crackled. Its 
dancing flames illuminated the faces 
about it, sparkling in the eyes that 
stared without seeing, in silent con- 
templation. They were simple people, 
trying to do a simple thing. They be- 
lieved in God because He had been 
good to*them before. He was being 
good to them now as they returned to 
Him. Suddenly they knew they loved 
this vast, desolate country because it 
was new, free land. 

The fire began to die. One of the 
men got up to put more wood on it. 
When he had finished, he returned to 
his place and resumed his quiet think- 
ing. Out in the dark a cricket started 
chirping. 

“Tomorrow,” said Littlejohn very 
slowly, as if to himself, “we will have 
a hunt.” 

The men nodded in agreement. It 
was not a dering act, but merely an act 
of men who know what they want to 
do and why they have to do it. John 
felt the lifting of a great weight as 
much as anyone, for it had been only 
eighteen months since he and Mary 
were married. 

John and Mary slipped away from 
camp and wandered out into the night 
arm in arm until they reached the crest 
of the hill. It was only a small hill, but 
it gave them hope after the long trek 
across the lonely flat prairie. They 
longed to know what the future held 
for them. No one knew better than they 
what success or failure in this great 
venture might bring, for it was their 
family that would either help form the 
new America or supply the bones to 
bleach on the prairie. 

For a while they walked in silence. 
Then John spoke in a voice quieted by 
respect for his God, a God he felt was 
very near. “Aren't the stars very near 
tonight?” 

His wife raised her face and smiled 





into his ruggedly handsome face. “Yes,” 
she replied. “I think so. I was watching 
them, I like that big one over there.” 

Johfi followed the point of her out- 
stretched finger. “Yeah, I like that one 
too. My, isn’t the moon big?” 

“It’s almost a full moon,” replied 
Mary, scarcely moving her small, shape- 
ly mouth. 

“Look at that poor flower down 
there. I haven’t seen very many of 
those. I wonder what stories it could 
tell,” John mused. 

For a long moment Mary looked 
down at the scrubby little plant. “Only 
God knows,” she replied. 

The little red buds were open, add- 
ing a tint of color to the brown land- 
scape which was bathed in brilliant 
moonlight. 

“I. . . I wonder if its seeds will 
sprout and make more little flowers 
like that?” Mary asked. 

“What are seeds for?” John answered. 
He knew what she was trying to ask. 
“Maybe some day there will be millions 
of those flowers everywhere,” he added 
rather awkwardly. 

“Oh John,” Mary burst out, “will he 
live? Will our baby live?” With a tor- 
rent of tears Mary fell to the ground 
and began to weep bitterly. 

“Now Mary, you know he will. Doc 
Jim’s delivered dozens of babies. Don’t 
worry now. Everything will be fine.” 


John’s strong voice reassured her. 
She stood up again and dried her tears. 
“He’s going to be just like you, John, 
big, strong and handsome—just like 
you. Maybe he'll even have big ears 
like yours,” Mary teased. 

“Now Mary, my ears ain't so big,” 
John protested. Both laughed at John’s 
embarrassment. 

“What if he’s a she?” Mary asked. 

“He can’t be,” John said. “After all, 
we don’t have any clothes for a little 
girl.” 

Mary was happy now and the 
thought of losing the baby had passed 
from her mind. This pleased John very 
much, for he himself was worried. 

Just then a gust of wind blew by, 
raising a little whirlwind from the dust 
particles on the ground. It was fol- 
lowed by other gusts until a steady 
breeze was blowing. The dust was 
blowing a little and the air was becom- 
ing filled with it. 

At last! An end to the deathly calm, 
an end to the eternal silence. It was 
good to feel the wind blow against 
one’s face and have the stagnant air 
of many days removed by the fresh, 
young breeze. 

“Look, John—in the west! Isn’t that 
a rain cloud?” Mary’s voice quivered 
as she spoke. Her eyes glowed and her 
hands were clasped tightly together in 
hope. 
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“Why ... why, yes, by gosh, I 
believe it is! Hurry, Mary. Let’s go 
tell the others.” John’s voice almost 
broke as he saw the sight so long 
awaited. Running, stumbling, they 
joined the group at the wagons below. 

As John and Mary came upon the 
little band, they found that the great 
cloud had already been seen. All was 
in an uproar. The fire burned forgotten 
while the people formed a semi-circle 
around the outside of the wagons. The 
awful stillness was broken at last. A 
smile covered every face. For many 
moments no one moved. All eyes were 
fixed on the great, boiling cloud as it 
grew larger and larger until the sky 
was blackened by its immense size. 
Then came the lightning—bright, yellow 
streaks across the heavens. 

Up on the hill a gust of wind brushed 
against the little, red flower, and a few 
seeds were blown away. 

Gripped with awe, the crowd stood 
as if frozen to their tracks as the first 
big drops of rain began to fall. The 
first wet spots on the parched earth, 
the first rain in many weeks. 

Sweat-stained faces were wet again, 
but no longer were they set hard and 
cold. Now they were sparkling and 
laughing, joyous with the rain. God had 
answered their prayer. 

Mary Leldon had her boy, and he 
lived to start a new West. 
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HE meanings of English words are 

changing constantly. A modern 
word may carry a radically modified 
meaning in the future, and chances 
are that in the past it meant something 
entirely different from what it means 
today. Some English words have under- 
gone decisive changes in meaning from 
the original. “Mugwump” is such a 
word. 

“Mugwump” has a purely American 
origin, and the history of its loss of 
“cast and rank” is tied up closely with 
American history, for it is essentially a 
political term. It is a comparative new- 
comer to the English language, having 
been formed from an Indian word, but 
since its first recorded use in American 
English it has been changed from a 
term of great respect to one with semi- 
ironical implications. 

The metamorphosis of “mugwump” 
is a good example of the influence 
¢hat an overworked meaning can have 
in the formation of an entirely new 
meaning of a word. 

The original Algonquin word, “Mug- 
quomp,” bore the respectable meaning 
of “a chief,” and it was this word 
that John Eliot employed as a transla- 
tion of the title “duke” in his Indian 
translation of the Bible in 1663. Eliot 
used the term to give the Indian a 
conception of such Biblical characters 
as Joshua, Gideon, and Joab. Thus we 
find that a “inugquomp” was originally 
a man of some standing, and it was in 
this sense that “mugwump” entered 
American English in 1832. 

To be sure, the English form of the 
word was seldom used before the presi- 
dential campaign of 1884, but even in 
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that short period it was known at times 
to connote something that was not in 
strict keeping with its Indian meaning. 
It entered the realm of business and 
politics, and in 1877 the New York 
Tribune carried this item: “John A. 
Logan is the Head Center, the :fub, 
the King Pin, the Main Spring, Mogul, 
Mugwump, of the final plot.” Merely 
by being placed in the company of such 
vulgarisms as “king pin,” “Mugwump” 
had been slightly altered by a less re- 
spectable connotatione 

The golden era of the “mugwuinp” 
was during the presideatial campaign 
of 1884 when a large group of Re- 
publicans deserted the mother party 
in opposition to James G. Blaine, the 
regular Republican candidate. 

On June 15, 1884, the New York 
Sun, its word choice doubtlessly in- 
fluenced by the fact that many of the 
bolters were men of means and con- 
sequences, labeled the Independents 
as “Mugwumps.” The Blaine organs 
immediately pounced upon the term 
and began to twist its meaning sar- 
castically. The New York Evening Post 
grouped “pharisees, hypocrites, dudes, 
mugwumps, transcendentalists” as syn- 
onymous, and once again “mugwump” 
was placed in bad company to take on 
unfavorable connotations by associa- 
tion. 

Some Mugwumps showed no resent- 
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ment toward the epithet and even 
boldly adopted it, referring to the 
word’s respectful tradition. One such 
politician said, “I am an Independent— 
a Mugwump. I beg to state that mug- 
wump is the best of American. It be- 
longs to the language of the Dela- 
ware Indians; it occurs many times in 
Eliot’s Indian Bible; and it means a 
great man.” 

Many Independent Republicans par- 
roted this argument, but their efforts to 
restore their new title to its former 
status were in vain. The public pre- 
ferred to remember the more sensa- 
tional connotations in the long run, 
associating the word with such color- 
ful impressions as those produced by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s denunciation of 
the Mugwumps as “perverse lunatics.” 

The leaders of the Independent Re- 
publicans were high-minded, respected 
men who loudly advocated honest, effi- 
cient government and were repulsed by 
Blaine’s shady reputation. “Should Mr. 
Blaine be honored with the Presidency,” 
they asked, “when his mere nomination 
has so shamefully lowered the moral 
tone of the Republican Party?” 

Such men as Henry Ward Beecher, 
President Eliot of Harvard, and Carl 
Schurz were leading Mugwumps, and 
their attitude helped to preserve one 
of the more respectable (but not exactly 
respectful) connotations of the word 
“mugwump.” 

Today the word denotes a “political 
bolter,” but it can also carry the sig- 
nificance of one who “professes to a 
certain undemocratic superiority.” The 
leading Mugwumps were thus ridiculed 
for their stuffiness as being persons 
“educated beyond . . . [their] intel- 
lect.” 

The less respectagle connotations of 
the word “mugwump” may well stem 
from the scurrilous nature of the cam- 





paign of 1884. The Mugwumps who 
lambasted Blaine with such taunts as 
“Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! The 
con-ti-nen-tal liar from the state of 
Maine!” did nothing toward retaining 
the respectability of the original “Mug- 
quomp.” The least favorable of all im- 
plications of the word is perhaps the 
one which prevails in Great Britain, 
where it is considered to be somewhat 
uncouth, This last connotation of “mug- 
wump” most likely stems from the bad 
impression the British received during 
the savage, name-calling clash in the 
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and historically as “a bolter from the 
Republican Party in 1884.” But in 
addition, it carries a number of political 
connotations, such as a person “aloof 
from party politics, professing disinter- 
est and superior views”; “the man who 
can’t make up his mind whether he’s 
Democrat or Republican”; a political 
tence-sitter. 

In general usage it can be employed 
to signify “one who backs down or 
withdraws,” but perhaps the most oft- 
quoted, misquoted, and overworked 
definition of all is a recent one which 
states that a “mugwump” is “one of 
those boys who always has his mug 
on one side of the political fence and 
his wump on the other.” 

Thus it is shown that the destiny 
of the meaning of an English word 
may be determined by historical inci- 
dents, and the historical connotations 
of words may actually obscure the 





original meaning and eventually be- 
come the acceptea meaning. 

One such historical incident, 
presidential campaign of 1884, 
actually played an important part in 
changing the meaning of “mugwump” 
from “a great man” to “an independent 
in politics.” Then, too, the power of 
sarcasm in the metamorphosis of “mug- 
wump” appears to have been consider- 
able, for a “great Indian chieftain” cer- 
tainly bears little resemblance to a ri- 
diculous character with his “mug” and 
his “wump” in peculiar positions. 
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Ask your stationer to show you all-quality Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


Newark 7 












FREE BOOK 


_ will help you 
PLAY \BETTER TENNIS 








@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 
























CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro luenove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Vame 





Address 
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HEN people inquire where I work 
and I reply the movie theatre, I 
hear such comments as “Oh, how 
lucky,” “Sounds like fun,” or “Gee, I 
wish I were in your shoes.” But let me 
enlighten you. 

Like any novice in the business 
world, I was very excited when I first 
received my “call to duty.” Thought I, 
“O Boy! I can see all the pictures!” and 
“My pay will come in handy, too.” 
With regard to the former, was I 
in for a shock! I was hired as a candy 
girl, and to my surprise I found no 
peephole provided through which | I 
could see the picture, although the 
sound came in just perfectly. There 
was one alteraative. I could glance out 
the door of my station of duty, one 
eye on the picture and one eye on the 
lookout for customers. 

So this seems to take care of the 
situation? Read on, dear reader, read on. 

The murderer is about to be exposed; 
the big dance number, publicized in all 
the movie magazines, is about to begin; 
or the handsome movie hero is about 
to enter into the plot, when what 
happens? A customer appears! 

Along with selling candy, each eve- 
ning I sweep the floor of the candy 
counter; clean the popcorn case; make 
out the nightly receipts; make change; 
clean the glass of the candy case; wrap 
money; go to the stock room for sup- 
plies; collect the money from the candy 
machines; take out empty boxes; refill 
the display case; if the usher is busy, 
straighten out any misunderstandings. 
Between all these you think I get to 
see a whole picture? 

I meet all types of people in the 


| course of a working day, Saturday after- 


noons excluded for this earns a para- 
graph all its own. Through experience 
I am now able to spot each type at 
first glance. There is the person who 
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Barbara Silway 
knows all about work- 
ing in ao movie thea- 
tre. She has, she says, 
“experienced every sit- 
vation described” in 
her essay. Barbara is 
a senior at Union Endi- 
cott (N. Y.) H. S., where 
she takes an enthusi- 
astic part in sports— 
basketball, softball, 
voHeyball, badminton, 
and soccer. Barbara’s career will be more 
serious than either sports or movies: when she 
finishes school, she wants to study to be a 








Championship TENNIS BALLS 


chemist. 


On Working | 


in a Movie Theatre 





HONORABLE MENTION—ESSAY 
By Barbara Silway, 17 


Union Endicott H. S. 
Endicott, New York 
Teacher, Eleanor Vogelgsang ; 


comes in, sees that there are no cus- 
tomers at the stand, but walks quickly 
by. Later, he sneaks up when you're 
swamped with business and expects 
you to drop all and wait on him FIRST. 
Then there is also the typical couple. 
He asks what she would like and she 
politely and coyly replies nothing. He 
coaxes; she stands firm. What happens? 
He starts to buy something for himself 
when boom! She can resist no longer 
and so they spend half his paycheck. 

Now we come to the highspot of 
the whole job—Saturday matinees, 
when all mother’s precious little dar- 
lings invade the theatre in swarms. 
Help! With their pennies and nickels 
each is ready to feast. Now this is 
one type of customer who can’t be 
rushed because he has to look over 
everything. 

So I patiently wait while my goods 
get the once-over and then comes the 
roar! They all decide right on cue. 
It is times like this when I could use 
a dozen more pairs of hands. 

The picture begins at last and I start 
to breath a sigh of relief. I just about 
get recovered when what?—al- 
ready?—intermission? 

Again the stampede starts! Now in 
our theatre there is also another me- 
chanical candy machine (besides my 
self) which offers the same assortment 
of candy that is sold at the stand. If 
“Hopalong” isn’t on, children, being 
children, look around for a new source 
of amusement—the machine. 

This I like, you say? No, I’m not left 
out in this new maneuver, for I’m kept 
busy making change for our little cus- 
tomers. And some little voice is always 
asking, “What can you buy for a 
penny?” or “May I change ten pennies?” 

Most of my customers, not being 
able to read yet, point to their chosen 
prize while I all but stand on my head, 
until by some miracle I hit upon the 
correct item. Believe me, I’m glad to 
crawl to my quiet home at six-thirty. 

Now I wouldn’t want you to think 
that I don’t like my job! On the con- 
trary, [-wouldn’t work anywhere else! 
Where else can you hear movies all 
day (or evening) long! 
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ISO POLL FAVORS 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


IGH school students of the United 

States favor lowering the voting 
age from 21 to 18 by a substantial and 
increasing percentage. That is the prime 
lesson to be learned from Poll No. 22, 
conducted last month by the Institute 
of Student Opinion under the auspices 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

The ISO results for April show that 
64.94 per cent of all students voting 
favor the change, while 28.11 per cent 
are opposed, and 6.59 per cent express 
no opinion. Among boys, the percentage 
in favor is 67.09, while the girls sup- 
port it by 62.98. These figures are 
based on a total vote of 47,290 students 
from every section of the country, in- 
cluding 22,535 boys and 24,755 girls. 

Student opinion favorable to lowering 
the voting age has climbed steadily 
since the ISO’s first poll on the question 
in 1943. The percentages in five succes- 
sive polls are as follows: 1943, 43%; 
1944, 52%; 1946, 49%; 1951, 58%: 1954, 
not quite 65%, 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
conducts at least two ballots every year, 
in cooperation with the editors and 
faculty advisors of several hundred high 
school newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 


In answer to the question, “Which 
of the following do you consider the 
most important contributing causes to 
juvenile delinquency?” with eight al- 
ternative factors listed, the total student 
vote ranked the causes in this order: 
1. Poor or unhappy home conditions 
(75.04%); 2. Lack of community youth 





centers and playgrounds (65.04%); 3. 
Not enough discipline by 


5. Failure of police and public officials 
to enforce the law (12.57%); 6. Watch- 
ing too many TV and movie shows 
about crime (10.18%); 7. Reading too 
many sensational comic books (9.59%) ; 
8. Failure of school authorities to pun- 
ish student offenders (6.68%). 

On the question, “When you look for 
a job, which one of the following will 
have most influence in your choice?” 
the students ranked alternatives as fol- 
lows: 1. Opportunity for advancement 
(47.44%); 2. Future security of the job, 
regardless of wages (24.08%); 3. Serv- 
ice to mankind (12.97%); 4. High 
wages (10.27%). 

When asked, “How much of each 


parents | 
(59.14%); 4. Lack of religious training | 
in church and Sunday school (41.37%); | 





dollar’s worth of sales do you think is 
a fair profit for a business to make?” | 
the total student vote gave the follow- | 
ing ranking: 1. 10 cents (24.77%); 2. 15) 
cents (19.90%); 3. 4 cents or less 
(10.88%); 4. 25 cents or more (10.18%). 
No opinion was expressed by 31.84%. 





Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


and realize how fertunate we are to be 
living in America. 

I'm sure that I’m not the only one 
who feels this way, and I hope that you 
will continue to have such a splendid 
magazine for high school students. 

Donna Secoy 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Against Red China 


Dear Editor: ; 

I am writing in reply to the letter by 
Ralph Wendell of West Branch, Iowa, 
published in Senior Scholastic for April 
21, 1954. 

First, does the fact that a govern- 
ment controls a nation make it qualified 
for United Nations membership? Ac- 
cording to Article 3 of the U. N. Char- 
ter, “Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations.” 

Is Red China a peace-loving state? 
The General Assembly of the U. N., 
which must decide on the qualifications 


of Red China, on February 1, 1951, 
voted (44-7) that Red China was an} 
aggressor in the Korean War. Has Red 
China become “peace-loving” since 
1951? Its actions in Indo-China indi- 
cate otherwise. 

If Red China were admitted to the 
U. N., it would be obligated by Article 
2 “to give the U. N. every assistance in 
any action it takes in accordance with 
the Charter,” which includes the pun- 
ishment of aggression. Ralph, can you 
imagine Red China giving assistance to 
U. N. action against Red China’s ag- 
gression? = 

Ralph also claims that admitting 
Red China would further peace, repre- 
sent more of the world’s people, and 
strengthen the U. N. By the same rea- 
soning, eleeting a leading gangster to 
the U. S. Senate would further law 
enforcement, represent more Ameri- 
cans, and strengthen the United States 
Government. 

It is my belief that we should not 
ignore the stated standards of the U. N. 
and do business with convicted aggres- 
sors for the sake of supposed gains, 
which would probably not even result. 

Jack Porter 
New Trier High School 





Winnetka, Ill. 


NAUTILUS — $49.95 
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guaranteed by 
Hamilto 
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DEBONAIR “B” — $39.95 


pie Priceol from. 
only $3325 % 


LADY GAY “G" — $39.95 


Prices include Federal tax. © wwe 
FRE@: color folder of 1954 watch styles. Send name 
and address to Dept. S-18, Hamilton Watch Come 
pany, Lancaster, Pa, 
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The BIG HIT 
in Softball 
( ve 


‘LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1954 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., 


Ky., Dept. $-32. 


Louisville, 


wa (eMC SET 
Mus vit wW 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





CHICAGO (Ut or 
Commercial Art, Cartooning, 


ACADEMY Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
F Ilustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
“3 terior Decoration. 


FINE ARTS DAY and WIGHT SCHOOL 


PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUDY 
Founded All Professional Faculty 
1902 ~ Write for tree catalog z 


720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO it, ILL. 
SENIORS 52.22", juno: 
tiful and complete line of Modern 

GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








STAMPS 


329 "stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
rarities. unusuals. Everything complete rid to adults re- 
uesting approvals. CANADA ora MP CO., 1907 Main 
t., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 

Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 

many’ s all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Cana 


153 All Different 
Zeppelins, Semipos C 
ry Sic ea aaine tists Values. 


aperevele i inelu 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. S10. i Jamestown, N. Y. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin’’ Canal Zone. | gh shine L. 
mosquito gtarage. Gabare Red C 

stamp, Ionian Isls, y 3% to ‘Approva Lae 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington 10, D. C. 

















DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 


ae  -_n and $5 stamp. 


witeTt re >. ion 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


nade ‘Seni 


A 3-cent stamp commemorating the 
100th year since the Kansas Territory 
was organized will be issued on May 
31. The stamp, above, pictures a pio- 
neer covered-wagon train over modern 
farm buildings, and a wheat field. 
Kansas became our 34th state in 1861. 

First day of sale will be at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. For first-day cov- 
ers send self-addressed envelopes to the 
Postmaster there before May 31. En- 
close your envelopes in another en- 
velope along with a money order or 
coins to cover the cost of the new 
stamps. 

FLASH ... Watch for these stamps: 


July 12, at Rochester, N. Y.—A 3- 
center to commemorate the 100th year 
since the birth of George Eastman. He 
invented the Kodak camera, film, and 
other photographic equipment. 

July 28, at Sioux City, Iowa.—A 3- 
center to commemorate the 150th year 
since the start of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. During 1804-1806, Captains 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
led an expedition across the Louisiana 
Territory. The expedition explored 2,- 
000 miles of wilderness, plains, and 
mountains from Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Note to U. N. Stamp Clubs: The a4 
low form in the April information kit is 
for ordering U. N. stamps. The order 
form is to be used for group orders, 
NOT individual orders. By ordering as 
a group, individual members will save 
money on postage. Orders also will be 
returned more promptly from the U. N. 

“Can we add more members to our 
branch club?” asks George Barron of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The answer is yes. 
Dues for each new member is 25 cents 
a year. Send new member's dues to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Each 
new member will receive a card, but- 
ton, subscription to club bulletin, and 
other materials. 


Not Peeping 
“How are you getting along in your 
driving?” he asked. 
“Oh, fine,” she bragged. “Yesterday 
I went fifty miles an hour, and tomor- 
row I'm going to try opening my eyes 
when I pass another car. 


Short Story 


He: “You ought to see the new altar 
in our church.” 
She: “Lead me to it.” 


Trams Dik 


As an exercise in spelling the teacher 
had her pupils spell words backwards— 


one boy chose radar. 
School Belle 





1955 Scholastic Writing Awards 


The Scholastic Writing Awards, 
both Senior and Junior Divisions, 
for 1955, will be co-sponsored by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. In 
addition to providing the cash 
prizes for the general classifications 
of the Awards, the Sheaffer Com- 
pany will give special awards of 
“Snorkel” fountain pens. Complete 
Rules and Information for the 1955 
Writing Awards will be published 
in September and will be given 
additional publicity in all Scholas- 
tic Magazines throughout the school 
year. The closing date will be 
March 1, 1955. 

















Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic eae accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and F peg p! stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
money for stamps. If the 
advertisemen? mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other | stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” —, has a price 
clearly marked. If you k any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the ’ stamps return them monty, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to geotes their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his ~~ to 
an advertisement in Scholastic ror, Ebola urged 
to appeal to the Executive Edi laste Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Paes different tastading thinoceros, el i tiger, one 


bull, horse— With 
Send 10¢ for postage and banding MIAQARA STAMP CO. 
Niagara-on-rne-Laxe 122. @ Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x a sashes) it will 
occu one page in your album. Is for Given 
Fr approval service applicants sendin, c foatate 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, £55 5, $i4. 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred 8. Fahsing, Dept. $G, Atascadere, Cal. 




















Waste! 


“What do you do?” a _ Federal 
efficiency expert asked a Washington 
clerk. 

“I loaf!” snapped the irritated clerk. 

The efficiency man moved to another 
desk and repeated his question. 

“Loaf!” said the second clerk, get- 
ting into the spirit of the. thing. 

The efficiency expert opened his 
notebook. “Duplication of jobs,” he 


wrote solemnly. 
Home Folks 


Prolonged Illness 


“You say that your older brother 
won't be able to work for a long time?” 
“That's right—compensation has set 

in.” 
Pioneer 


Says He 


A fisherman was telling some friends 
about a fishing trip to a lake in the 
West. 

“Are there any 
asked one friend. 

“Thousands of ’em,’ 
erman. 

“Will they bite easily?” asked another 
friend. 

“Bite? Why, they’re absolutely vi- 
cious. A man has to hide behind a tree 
just to bait his hook.” 


trout out there?” 


replied the fish- 


Kittenish 


Perry Como tells about two kittens 
watching a tennis match. Said one: “I 
don’t see anything to this game. It 
bores me stiff.” 

“I don’t really like it, either,” said 
the other kitten, “but my father’s in 


the racket . . .” 
American Weekly 





Answers to this week’s crossword puzzle. 
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Looking for Something? 


Hunter to old guide: “Have you ever 
been lost in the woods?” 

Old guide: “Nope, but I was bewil- 
dered once for four days.” 


Lament 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
thy flight— 

I've thought of a comeback I needed 
last night. 


Pensacola Gosport 


Testing 

At a circus in a nearby town, a 
man stood thoughtfully looking at the 
camels. Then he picked up a straw, 
placed it on the camel’s back and 
waited. Nothing happened. 

“Wrong straw,” he muttered 
walked away. 


and 
Home Fotks 


Tough Dose 


“Try this pill at bedtime,”/ said the 
doctor. “If you can keep it on your 
stomach, it should cure you.” 

Meeting the patient the next day, 
the doctor asked, “Did you keep the 
pill on your stomach?” 

“I did when I was awake,” said the 
patient, “but when I fell asleep it 


rolled off.” 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated 
September 15 and wil] arrive in 
the schools on or about opening 
date. See you in September—we 
hope. Meanwhile, to one and all 
our best wishes for a happy sum- 
mer vacation! 











Not Guilty 


Hotel Clerk: “Did you take a bath?” 
Hill-billy: “No, is one missing?” 


There’s a Reason 
Customer: “This coffee is like mud.” 
Waitress: “Well, it was ground this 

morning.” 


No Room 
“My dear,” said the young husband 
as he took the bottle of milk and held 
it up to the light, “have you noticed 
there’s never any cream on this milk?” 
“I spoke to the milkman about it,” 
she replied, “and he explained the 
company always fills the bottles so full 
that there’s no room for cream on top.” 
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“That Chester certainly gets off toa 





fast start after his energy-packed RC!” 


YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 














6 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


bein int ik 7 


. COOLING 
REFRESHING 


ONE 


5c PACKAGE 
makes 


10 BIG GLASSES 


[ e] CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


SAL makers of Baby Ruth. Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bars, Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, A- 
April, My-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash is the page num- 
ber. Example: F10-7 means February 10, page as 
An asterisk (*) indicates a major article. 


- 


A 

Agriculture: *Twin Scourges of 
the Great Plains, Drought and 
Flood (map), My5-16; Parity: 
My19-9. 

Alaska: Hope for New States? 
Al4-17, A21-16; *Statehood for 
Alaska, Too? (pro and con), 
F10-7. 

Antarctic: 
F24-6. 

Archeology: Inca Preserved by 
Ice, A7-19; Mastodon Bones in 
New Jersey, Mri0-17; Stone 
Age Lumbermen, A21-18. 

Astronomers: Probe Mysteries of 
Mars, A28-18. 

Atomic Energy: Control—-Can We 
Win Freedom from Fear? My5- 
13. 

Industrial Uses—Atomic Bat- 
tery, F10-31; Pittsburgh to 
Build Atomic Power Plant, 
Mr24-17; Pooling Atomic Power 
(letter), F17-4; *What’s Ahead 
in National Affairs? My19-9. 
Investigations — Oppenheimer 
Suspended, A28-14. 
Submarine—NautilusLaunched, 
F3-18. 

Weapons — Eisenhower Urges 
Two Amendments to Atomic 
Energy Act of 1948, Mr4-50. 

Australia: Explorers Head for 
Antarcvie. Continent, F24-6; 
Russian Diplomat Breaks with 
Soviet Union, My5-19. 

Austria: *East-West Crossroads, 
Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Berlin (maps), Mri0-14; 
Is Still a Captive, F24-6. 

Aviation: High Flyer, James W. 
Walker, Jr., My12-6; How Much 
Can the Human Body Stand? 
Al4-18; New .Navy Plane Flies 
Straight Up, Mr24-18; Prince 
Bernhard of Netherlands Breaks 
Sound Barrier, Mr24-18; Riding 
Herd at 300 MPH, A7-19, Saf- 
est Year for U.S. Afrlines, My 
12-21. 


Australian Explorers, 


B 

Belgium: Ratifies EDC, Mr24-18; 
Voting Compulsory, A21-16. 

Biographical Sketches: Baird, 
Bil and Cora, My19-6; Bowles, 
Chester, F3-6; DuBose, Vice 
Admiral Laurance T., F10-6; 
Ferrer, Jose, Mr3-6; Hamid, 
George, Mrl10-6; Henson, Mat- 
thew A., Al4-6; Hillary, Sir 
Edmund, Fi7-6; Hoffman, Cal- 
vin, A7-6; Howe, James Wong, 
A28-6; Josephs, Devereux, F24- 
3; Middlemann, Werner, Mr24- 
6; Salk, Dr. Jonas, My5-6; Sar- 
noff, David, Mri7-5; Walker, 
James W., Myl12-6; Wall, 
Charles C., A21-6. 

Bay dates Girl: Armed Forces 
Problems, Al4-24; Being “Dif- 
ferent,” Mri10-26; Big Questions 
(smoking, drinking, necking), 
Mri7-34; Dating Embarrass- 
ments and Irritations, My5-28; 
Dating Questions, A21-26; Din- 
ner Date, Mr3-60; Hard-to-get 
Dates, A28-26; Is It Love? F10- 


34; Planning for the Future, 
F3-24; Prom Questions, Mr24- 
24. 


Cc 

Canada: Northern Islands Now 
Called Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
F17-20. 

Cancer: Tobacco and Cancer, A 
14-18. 

Career Club: Careers in Indus- 
try, Mri7-18. 

Inca Preserved by 
A7-19. 

China, People’s Republic: Dulles’ 
Plan to Warn Reds, A21-16; 
*Spotlight on Red China (map), 
Al4-5. 

Cities: *American Cities on the 
Move, A28-11. 

Civil War: California Awarded 
Claims for Recruiting Soldiers, 
Mri7-21; Five Men Now- Alive, 
F24-7; South Honors Lincoln, 
F24-7. 

Columbia University: Two Hun- 
dred Years of King’s College, 
F3-19. 

Communism: see also Freedom 
Answers Communism. Com- 
munism in the Americas, Mr 
17-20. 

Contests: Hallmark First Prize 
Essay, My5-39; Hallmark Hall 
of Fame Winners, Ap28-4; 
Scholastic Writing Awards in 
1955 to Be Sponsored by W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Al4-7T. 

Copyright Law: Proposed Inter- 
national Copyright Law, A2l1- 
19. 

Caves: Underground Explorers 
at Crystal Cave, Ky., Mri0-19. 

Czechoslovakia: Hvasta’s Home- 
coming, F17-20 


Defense: see U. S. Defense. 

Disarmament: Is Disarmament a 
Step to Permanent Peace? (pro 
& con), My5-7. 

Do-It-Yourself: *‘Do-It-Your- 
self’’ Gives America a New 
Look, A7-14. 

Driver Education: First Course 
at State College, Pa. (Letters), 
F17-4. 

Drought: *Twin Scourges of the 
Great Plains, Drought and 
Flood (map), My5-16. 


Egypt: Army. Revolt Changes 
Government, Mrl0-18; King 
Farouk’s Stamps Sold, Mr3-51; 
Naguib Back as Premier, Mr 
17-22. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Paints Lincoln, F10-29. 
Espionage: Three Russian Spies 
Ask Political Asylum, My5-19. 
Ethiopia: *Ancient Ethiopia 
Moves into 20th Century (map), 

A21-9. 

European Defense Community 
(EDC): Belgium Ratifies EDC, 
Mr24-18; Dutch Ratify EDC, 
F3-16; Luxembourg Passes EDC, 
A21-18. 


Ice, 


Ike 


Family: *Do-It-Yourself” Gives 
America a New«Look, A7-14; 
Is the American Family Chang- 
ing for the Worse? (pro & con) 
A7-7. 

Fifth Amendment: Innocent and 
Guilty (Letter), Mr24-5; *Shield 
for the Innocent or Shelter 
for the Guilty?, Mr3-14. 

Floods: *Twin Scourges of the 
Great Plains, Drought and 
Flood (map), My5-16. 

Food: *People versus Calories 
(charts), My12-9. 

Foreign Trade: see Trade. : 

Forum Topic of the Week: sée 
Pro and Con Discussior:.: 

France: Deepest Dive Made by 
Naval Officers, F24-8; Letter 
from French Friend, F10-4. 

Free Enterprise: How Free Should 
Enterprise Be? Mr3-13. 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
No. 14, How Vital Is Freedom 
for Religion? F3-14; No,. 25, 
Who Picks My Job? F10-32; 
No. 16, Free Farmers or ‘‘Sol- 
diers of the Land”? F17-17; 
No. 17, How Free Should En- 
terprise Be? Mr3-12; No. 18, 
Elections, Free or Fixed? Mr 
10-12; No. 19, Why Not Let One 
Group Run the Show?. Mr24- 
12; No. 20, How Far Will Peo- 
ple Cooperate on Their Own? 
AT-12; No. 21, Who Are the 
Imperialist Warmongers? Al4- 
12; No. 22, Why the Rule of 
Law . . Not Men? A21-14; 
No. 23, What Can We Do ‘to 
Keep Our Freedom? A28-13; 
No. 24, Can We Win Freedom 
from Fear? My5-13;: No. 25, 
Which Path to World Peace? 
My12-13 

Freedom of Religion: How®Vital 
Is Freedom of Religion, F3-14. 

Freéfoms Foundation: Shrine 
Planned in Capital, A21-18. 


G 


Germany: Which Way to Ger- 
man Unity, F10-29; *East-West 
Crossroads — Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Berlin 
(maps), Mrl10-14; Middlemann 
in West Germany Helps Refu- 
gees from Communism, Mr24-6; 
Russian Spy Asks Political 
Asylum, My5-19. 

Gibraltar: British Queen's Tour 
Ends, My12-19; Spain Wants 
Gibraltar, F10-29. 


H 


Hall of Fame: History, 

Hall of Our History: 
Abandoned, My12-21. 

Hawaii: Hope for New States? 
Al4-17; Statehood Honor Roll, 
Mr17-22. 

Health: Gains and Practical Pos- 
sibilities (chart), F17-12; *In 
Business for Your Health, F17- 
11; President’s Recommenda- 
tions to Congress, F17-11. 

Highway Safety: *Compulsory 
Auto Insurance? (pro and 
con), Mr3-7; Governor's Con- 
ference, My12-7; White House 
Conference, F17-19. 

History Behind the Headlines 
(Kenneth M. Gould): City of 
Peace (Geneva), My5-22; In- 
ternational Copyright Law, A 
21-19: New Air Academy, F17- 
21; Profits in Pennies (F. W. 
Woolworth Stores) 75th Anni- 
versary, Mr3-52; Rewards for 
Fighting Men (Veterans), A7- 
20; Two Hundred Years of 
“Kings College” (Columbia 
University), F3-19; Who Was 
Who? (Hall of Fame), Al4-20. 

Housing: Aims of President Eis- 
enhower's Program, A21-11; 
*More and Better Homes, the 
President's Program, A21-11; 


Al4-20. 
Project 


Industry, U. S.: 


3-T 


Probe Housing Scandals, A28- 
14, My19-9. 

Hydrogen Bomb: Biggest Man- 
Made Explosion (map), A7-17; 
Cities in Danger, Al4-17; Op- 
penheimer Suspended, A28-1+ 


; I 

Income Taxes: *Tax Axe o>. 
Where Wil) It Fall? (charts), 
Mr10-9; You Have a Date with 
Uncle Sam, Mrl0-11. 

India: *Neutrality ...the Indian 
Rope Trick (maps), F3-9; Ches- 
ter™Bowles (interview), F3-6; 
Seeks to Take Over Portuguese 
and French Colonies, A14-19. 

Indians of North America: U.S. 
Bill May End Treaty of 1794, 
F17-19. 

Indo-China: Big 4 at Berlin Tac- 
kle Indo-China, F17-18; Big 4 
Sets Asia Conference, Mr3-49; 
Is U. S. Being Drawn into the 
War? F24-7; Status Report, My 
5-20; Trouble at International 
Cunference, Geneva, My12-19; 
*What’s Ahead in World Af- 
fairs? Myl9-7 

(specia! Issue, 
Mr17), Bibliography, Mr10-2T; 
Big Boss of the Air Waves, 
Gen. David Sarnoff (interview 
by Earl Ubell), Mri7-5; *Our 
Economic Picture Today 
(charts), Mril7-6; Changing 
Face of America (map), Mr 
17-8; *When Industry Comes 
to Town, Mrl7-10; *American 
Industry Bets on Prosperity 
(United States Steel, General 
Motors), Mrl17-11; Uncle Sam's 
World Industrial Empire, Mr17- 
14; *You're Wanted (trained 
manpower and womanpower is 
needed for expanding indus- 
tries), Mri17-18; Assembly Line 
(Peter Brackett), Mril7-28; 
Pittsburgh to Build Atom Pow- 
er Plant, Mr24-17. 

Infantile Paralysis: Polio Fighter 
(Dr. Jonas Salk), My5-6. 

Institute of Student Opinion 
(ISO); Poll #21—Compulsory 
Military Training-Results, Mr 
24-16; Poll #22—Voting at 18 
Questionnaire, A21-24. 

Insurance: *Is Compulsory .Auto 
Insurance the Best Way to 
Compensate for Traffic Acci- 
dent Losses? (pro and con), 
Mr3-7; Looking to the Future, 
Mr3-55. 

International Conferences: 
Council of Foreign Ministers— 
Berlin—Austria Still a Captive, 
F24-6; Big 4 Sets Asia Confer- 
ence, Mr3-49: Big 4 Tackle 
Indo-China, F17-18; *East-West 
Crossroads (maps), Mrl0-14: 
Which Way to German Unity? 
F 10-29. 

Geneva, Switzerland—Big 4 
Sets Asia Conference, Mr3-49; 
East-West Crossroads (maps), 
Mrl0-14; Indo-China Problem, 
Myl12-20; *What’s Ahead in 
World Affairs?, My19-7. 

10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence (Caracas)—Anti-Commu- 
nism, Anti-Colonialism, Reso- 
lutions, A7-18; Communism in 
the Americas, Mrl7-20: Con- 
demn International Commu- 
nist Activities as Intervention, 
Mr24-17; Tenth Meeting Opens 
March 1, F24-6. 

Inter-American Conference: see 
International Conferences. 

Interview of the Week: see Bio- 
graphical Sketches. 

Italy: *An Ally in Distress (map), 
Fl7-14; New Premier, Fanfani 

ins and Falls, F3-18; F10-30 


J 


*History Turns a Full 
Circle (map), A7-9; *Rearm 
Japan? (pro and con discus- 
sion by Far Eastern HS. stu- 


Japan: 
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dents), F17-7; Russian Diplo- 
mat Breaks with Soviet Union, 
My5-19; Student Does Not Fa- 
vor Rearming Japan (letter), 
A21-4; U. S.-Japan Mutual De- 
fense Pact Signed, Mr17-22. 

Juvenile Delinquency: *Shame 
of the Nation, My12-11. 


Korea: Help Korea Train, A2l- 
17 


Prisoners — Big 4 Sets Asia 
Conference, Mr3-49; Take 
Away the 21, F10-29; Who 
Didn’t Come Back, F17-4; U. 
N. Frees Korea Prisoners, F3- 
16; *What’s Ahead in World 
Affairs? My19-7. 


L 


Labor: Dock Strike, A7-18, Al4- 
19; New Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Is J. E. Wilkins, Mri7- 
23; New Triumvirate in La- 
bor?, My19-9. 

Leisure: Leisure Time or Waste 
Time? (pro and con), A2I-7. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Eisenhower 
Paints Abe, F10-29; South Hon- 
ors Lincoln, F24-7. 

Latin America: see Communism, 
International Conferences. 

Luxembourg: Passes EDC, A21- 


18. 
Mc 
McCarthy, Joseph R.: *Center of 
Controversy (pro and con sur- 
vey) Mr24-11; *Code for In- 
vestigations? Mrl0-17; Nixon- 
Stevenson Air Duel, Mr24-16. 


Managing Your Money (Edward 
B. Burr): Looking to the Fu- 
ture (insurance policies), Mr 
3-55; What, Another Deduction? 
(payroll deductions) A7-26. 

Military Training: U. S. High 
School Students Favor Com- 
pulsory Military Training (ISO 
Poll #21), Mr24-16. 

Minerals: Navajotte, New Min- 
eral Discovered, Mri7-21. - 

Mount Everest: Conqueror of 
Everest, Sir Edmund Hillary, 
F 17-6. 

Mount Vernon: Man of Mount 
Vernon (Charles C. Wall), A21- 
6. 


Netherlands: Dutch Ratify EDC, 
F3-16; Prince Bernhard “Breaks 
the Sound Barrier,” Mr24-18. 

New York Herald Tribune For- 
um: Letter to the Editor, My 
5-5; Ourselves as Others See Us, 
Al4-7; *Rearm Japan? (dis- 
cussion by Far Eastern High 
School Students), F17-7; Schol- 
astic’s “U. N.,” F 10-30 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): *NATO, Five 
Years of Progress (chart), A 
28-9. 

P 


Pacific Treaty Organization 
(PATO): Pacific Pact Proposed, 
A28-16. 

Pakistan: Cortland, N. Y. and 
Pakistan Exchange Mayors, A 
14-19; H. S. Students Winners 
of Essay Contest to Visit, Al4- 
19; Military Aid from U. S&., 
Mrl0-19; To Sign Military Al- 
liance Pact with Turkey, Mr 
3-49. 

Panama Canal: Fear of Rock 
Slide, My12-21. 

Peru: Jungle Adventure, «Le 
Tourneau, F17-18. 

Philippine Islands: Rat Plague, 
A21-18./ 

Photography: Special Section, A 
28. Writing with Light, A28- 
18; Photography in Everyday 
Living, A28-19; How to Develop 


and Print Pictures, A28-22; 
James Wong Howe, Camera 
Eye (interview), A28-6; Fun 
with Flasif, A28-22; Camera 
Angles, A7-36. 

Population: *People versus Cal- 
ories (charts), My12-9. 

Power: Solar Battery, My5-19. 

Press: Boston Newsletter Anni- 
versary, My12-20; Rising Cost 
of Newspapers, My5-20; *Rus- 
sian Newspapers, My5-10. 

Primaries: Congressional Prima- 
ries, My5-21, My19-9. 

Pro and Con Discussions: Are In- 
terscholastic Sports Being Over- 
Emphasized? Mrl0-7; Are We 
Using Our Leisure Time Wise- 
ly? Ap21-7; Is Compulsory Auto 
Insurance the Best Way to 
Compensate for Traffic Losses? 
Mr3-7; Is Disarmament a Step 
to Permanent Peace? My5-7; 
Is the American Family Chang- 
ing for the Worse? Ap7-7; Is 
the Modern H. S. Course of 
Study Too Easy for the Aver- 
age Student, Mr24-7; Is It Wise 
for the U. S. to Help Rearm 
Japan? Fi17-7; Ourselves As 
Others See Us, Al4-7; Should 
Alaska Be Granted Statehood 
with Hawaii? F10-7; Should 
Boards of Education Be Elect- 
ed? Ap28-7; Should Congres- 
sional Immunity Be Curbed? 
Myl2-7; Should the Voting Age 
Be Lowered to 18? F3-7; Will 
Pay-As-You-See TV Give Us 
Better Programs? F24-4. 

Puerto Rico: Five Congressmen 
Wounded by Puerto Rican Ter- 
rorists, Mrl17-21; *Progress and 
Problems (map), Mr24-9. 

Pultizer Prizes: Lindbergh and 
Teahouse of August Moon, My 
12-21. 

R 

Radio: Radio Hats, Mr3-5@ 

Refugees: West Germany Citizen 
Helps Refugees, Mr24-6. 

Religion: Teens’ Church Project 
in Woodbury, N. Y., A21-17. 

Republican Party: Is 100 Years 
Old, Mrl7-21. 

Romulo, Carlos P.: Message to 
American Youth (Freedom An- 
swers Communism), Al4-13. 

Rumania: Georgescu Family 
Now Reunited, A28-16. 

Russia: *Inside Soviet Russia— 
200,000,000 Iron Curtains, My5- 
10; Love in Russian Movies, A 
7-19; New Flag, F10-30;. Rus- 
sians Defect to the West, My5- 
19; Tall Tale of U. S.’s Plan to 
Conquer Space, F17-20; *Tem- 
- in Tito-Land (map), Mr3- 


$s 


St. Lawrence Seaway: *What's 
— in National Affairs? My 

Scholastic Awards, 1954 (My19): 
Art—My19-14, 16. 
Photography—My19-14, 24. 
Writing—Essay, On Working a 
Movie Theatre (Barbara Sil- 
way, honorable mention), My 
19-28. 
Expository Articles, American 
Folk Music (James Weigal, 
Award), Myl9-i8; Changing 
Mugwump (David L. Mitchell, 
Award), My19-26. 
Short Story, The Hill (Frank 
Clover, honorable mention), 
My19-20. 

School Boards: *Should Boards 
of Education Be Elected? (pro 
and con), A28-7. 

Solar Battery: New Invention, 
My5-19. 

— *Background, My 

— Security: Legislation, My 


Special Inserts and Issues: High- 
lights of 1953 (General Elec- 
tric), F10; Photography, Ap28; 


Student Achievement, My19; 
Teen-Age Citizen, F24; Tommy 
Gets the Keys (B. F. Good- 
rich), Mr3; U. S. Industry, Mr 
17. 

Stories: Assembly Line (Peter 
Brackett), Mrl7-28; Batter’s 
Choice (D. S. Halacy, Jr.), My 
12-26; Chains (Nigel Kneale), 
Fi7-34; Flash of Lightning 
(Charles Rawlings), A28-24; 
Good River. (Pearl S. Buck), 
Al4-22; Ivan the Bear (Stoyan 
Christowe) , F3-22; Lesson (Jes- 
samyn West), My5-24; Loser 
Take All (Frank Rooney), Mr 
24-20; Magic Carpet (Joseph 
Wechsberg), Mr3-54; Man Who 
Won the War (World War I) 
Robert Buckner, A7-22; Name 
in the Sky (Frederick Laing), 
F24-9; Rifles of the Regiment 
(Eric Knight), A21-21; Secret 
in Green (Mary Dirlam), F10- 
36; Soldier Who Wanted To 
See Wait Whitman (Albert 
Halper), Mr10-21. 


T 


Tariff: see Trade. 

Taxes: Excise Tax Reduction, A 
14-17; Income Tax, Mrl0-11; 
*Tax Axe, Where Will It Fall? 
Mrl0-9. 

Teen-Age Citizen: Bibliography, 
F24-3T; Special Insert (Feb. 
24, 1TAC-31TAC); Where You 
Stand Today (introduction), 
2-TAC; Place to Learn—Am I 
a Good Citizen in My School? 
3-TAC; How Do You Measure 
Up as a School Citizen? 3-TAC; 
Teens Build Better Schools, 5- 
TAC; Do You Know How To 
Study? (chart), 6-TAC; Fam- 
ily Portrait—Am I a Good Citi- 
zen at Home? 7-TAC; What 
Kind of Family Member Are 
You? 9-TAC; How Do You 
Measure Up as a Teen-Age 
Citizen of Your Community? 
10-TAC; Public Service—Am I 
a Good Citizen in My Com- 
munity? 10-TAC; Freedom 
Pledge (Sponsored by Ameri- 
can Heritage), 11-TAC; Youth 
Battles Vandalism, 12-TAC; 
How You Can Be a Good Citi- 
zen in Your Community, 13- 
TAC; Forks in the Road—Shall 
I Continue My Education? 14- 
TAC; Should You Go to Col- 
lege? 16-TAC; So You're Going 
to College? 17-TAC;. Foothold 
on the Ladder—How Shall I 
Start My Career? (charts), 18- 
TAC; Test Yourself on Jobs, 
22-TAC; Self-Support — How 
Can I Best Manage My Money? 
(chart),23-TAC; Where to Look 
for Part-Time Jobs, 24-TAC; 
Are You Money Wise? 25-TAC; 
Nation’s Needs—Defense, 26- 
TAC; Selective Service Classi- 
fication System, 28-TAC; En- 
listment Opportunities for Ac- 
tive Duty and Reserve Train- 
ing, 30-TAC; Knowing the Score 
(How Well Do I Test Sources 
of Information?), 31-TAC. 

Telephones: Fifty Million in U. 
S., Mr17-23. 

Television: *Will Pay-As-You- 

TV Give Us Better Pro- 
grams? (pro. & con), F24-4. 

Tobacco: Cancer and Tobacco, 
Al4-18. 

Toscanini, Arturo: Maestro's 
Last Concert? Al4-18. 

Trade: Commission Urges Freer 
Trade, F3-17; Congress to Act 
on Tariff Reduction, Al14-17; 
Poll of 500 Business and Labor 
Leaders on Foreign Trade, F 
10-11; *Trade and Tariff Tangle, 
F 10-11. 

Treaties: Bricker Amendment 
Debate, Mr3-50. 


- Turkey: Election Results, My12- 


21; To Sign Military Alliance 
with Pakistan, Mr3-49; *Tur- 


key Tough and Trust- 
worthy Ally (map), F10-14. 


United Nations: Stamp Clubs 
Sponsored by Scholastic, Al4- 
30, My5-38. 

Disarmament Commission — 
Arm or Disarm for Peace? 
(pro and con), My5-7. 

United States: Air Force: Air 
Academy Bill Signed, Al4-17. 
New Air Academy, F17-21. 
Army—POW Trials, Dickinson, 
Schwable, My12-19. 
Budget—1955 Budget (charts), 
F3-17. 

Congress — Air Academy Bill 
Signed, Al4-7; Alaska-Hawaii 
Statehgod, Al4-17, A21-16, My 
19-9; Excise Tax Reduction, 
Al4-17; Five Congressmen 
Wounded by Puerto Rican Ter- 
rorists, Mri7-21; Health Pro- 
gram, F17-11; Legislation be- 
fore Congress, F3-18; Senator 
Chavez Controversy, A7-18; 
Senator Griswold Dies, A2l- 
16; Senator Eva Bowring Ap- 
pointed, A28-16; Should Con- 
gressional Immunity Be Curbed? 
My12-7; (pro and con) Wire 
Tapping Bill, My19-9. 
Investigations—*Code for In- 
vestigations, Mr10-17; Housing 
Scandal, A28-14, My19-9; *Mc- 
Carthy, Center of Controversy, 
Mr24-11; Nixon-Stevenson Air 
Duel, Mr24-16; *What’s Ahead 
in National Affairs? My19-9. 
Constitution: Bricker Amend- 
ment Debate, Mr3-50; *Fifth 
Amendment .. . Shield for the 
Innocent or Shelter for the 
Guilty? Mr3-14. 

Defense: *Focus on the New 
Look Defense Program, Al4- 
14. 4 

Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare—*iIn Business for 
Your Health, F17-11; Presi- 
dent’s Recommendations to 
Congress, F17-11. 

Economy — _ Anti-Recession 
Measures, Myl9-9; President 
Finds Nation’s Econumic Health 
Is Good, F10-30; *Special issue 
—U. S. Industry, Mr17. 
Foreign Policy—see also Indo- 
China, International Confer- 
ences. *Focus on the New Look 
Defense Program, Al4-14. 
Supreme Court — Warren Ap- 
proved by Senate as Chief Jus- 
tice, Mri0-19. 

Uranium: Hunt in East and West, 
F24-8. 

Vv 


Vandalism: see also Juvenile De- 
linquency. *Youth Battles Van- 
dalism, F24-12TAC. 

Veterans: Rewards for Fighting 
Men, A7-20. 

Viet Nam: see Indo-China. 

Vocations: see Career Club. 

Voting: I. S. O. Poll on the 18 
Year-Old Vote, A21-24; Letters 
on the 18-Year-Old Vote, Mr3- 
5, Al4-5; Should the Voting 
Age Be Lowered to 18? (pro 
& con), F3-7. 


w 

Washington, D. C.: Freedom 
Shrine Planned, A21-18. 

Woolworth, F.W.: Profits in Pen- 
nies, Mr3-52. 

Wire Tapping: *What’s Ahead 
in National Affairs? My19-9. 

World Population: *People Ver- 
sus Colonies (chart), My12-9. 

Wright, Frank Lioyd: Plans 
Biggest Globe in the World, 
Mr24-5. 


Y 
Yugoslavia: *Tempest in Tito- 
Land (map), Mr3-9. 





